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a nationwide survey, 
Lincolns,Mercurys and 
Ford cars and trucks 
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watch the people who work together to report it best. People like 
David Brinkley, Peter Jennings and Ted Koppel. 
They’re all uniquely qualified to bring you the world. 
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Anyone who really cares what’s going on in the world wants to 
Watch ABC’s World News Tonight with Peter Jennings weeknights 





Purcell Mountains. 
A rugged place for a smooth whisky to start. 


WESTERN CANADA—The 
hardest part of the climb- 
ing is just getting enough 
air. | gulped it in. Icy. Thin. 

And then we stopped, 
and looking around took 
my breath away all over 
again. 

Later, thawing out by the 
fire, we knew we'd been 
someplace we could never 
forget. 

Over Windsor Canadian, 

' we talked about it all night 

* long. That's some smooth 
whisky. 

* — It’s made from water 

| that runs down from the 
glaciers. They use the 
local rye. And that high, 
clean air must have some- 
thing to do with the way 
Windsor Canadian ages. 

Rugged country. Smooth 
whisky. Both unforgettable. 
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COVER: People power in the Philippines 14 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


brings a long-overdue change 


Thirty months after her husband was slain on the tarmac at 
Manila International Airport, Corazon Aquino is sworn in 

as President. On the same day, following a 20-year rule, an ailing 
Ferdinand Marcos flees to Guam, Hawaii and exile. A crisis is 
skillfully defused, and the Reagan Administration counts itself 


extremely lucky. See THE PHILIPPINES. 
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NATION: Shuttle probers charge that 
NASA showed a lack of common sense 


Doubts about the fatally flawed O rings were so pervasive that the 
shuttle disaster was an accident that clearly could have been 
avoided. » Reagan pleads for more defense dollars, while a presi- 
dential commission calls for Pentagon reform. » Brushed by 
scandal, New York Mayor Ed Koch scrambles to regain his foot- 
ing. » Robert Penn Warren is named the nation’s poet laureate. 





WORLD: Gorbachev defines his mission 50 


38 








and reacts to a U.S. arms proposal 


At the Communist Party congress, the Soviet leader mixes de- 
mands for reform with old-style Marxist cant and anti-American 
rhetoric. » Olof Palme, Sweden’s perennial Prime Minister, is 
assassinated, » Egyptian security troops run amuck in the shadow 
of the Great Pyramids. » South Korea’s Chun reverses a hard-line 


policy and offers concessions to political opponents. 
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but the global village 
had a rather convoluted 
road map. 
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booming, fraternities 
and sororities are add- 
ing charitable work and 
career benefits to the 
fun and games. 
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The Supreme Court 
says no to banning por- 
nography as a form of 
discrimination, but yes 
to efforts to restrict 
porn through zoning. 
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Lutéce celebrates its 
25th anniversary as 
America’s best French 
restaurant. Owner- 
Chef André Soltner 
tells why. 
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A vast cloud of gas sur- 
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et is detected by Pio- 
neer 12, a spacecraft 
with an exceptional 
vantage point. 
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“Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100’s— 
you get a lot to like. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 





16 mg “‘tar;’ 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85 








his week’s cover story on the 

Philippines’ remarkable libera- 
tion from the autocratic rule of Fer- 
dinand Marcos is only the latest 
chapter in TIME’s decades-long 
coverage of the strategically located 
archipelago. As early as 1923 the 
magazine was writing about Filipi- 
no politicians and their determined 
agitation for independence from 
US. rule. In 1935 the US. granted 
the islands semiautonomous status, 
and TIME’s cover story on Manuel 
Quezon, the first President of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, noted 
that in moving Manila toward 
eventual independence, the US. 
was being “far from purely benevolent”: it would mean not only 
unloading a heavy financial liability but a strategic responsibil- 
ity that was “impossible to defend.” 

That statement proved prescient. After the brutal Japanese 
occupation of the Philippines during World War II, Americans 
read in a TIME cover story about MacArthur's triumphant 1944 
return and the battle of Leyte Gulf. The Philippines finally 
gained full independence in July 1946. As a cover story on the 
occasion observed, President Manuel Roxas took over a war- 
shattered country with “no national economy, no export trade. 
Next to Warsaw, Manila is the world’s most devastated city.” 
Two decades later, in a laudatory account of President Marcos’ 
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President Quezon, 1935 











A Letter from the Publisher | 


efforts to beef up the Philippine 
economy, stave off the Communist- 
dominated Huk rebellion and give 
the nation a sense of identity, TIME 
suggested that in a country with a 
“perennial need for heroes, Mar- 
cos—with luck—could meet that 
need.” 

Last week Marcos’ luck finally 
ran out. As Filipinos joyously wel- 
comed a new hero, President Cora- 
zon Aquino, TIME was once again 
very much on the scene. Hong 
Kong Bureau Chief Sandra Burton, 
along with Manila-based Reporter 
Nelly Sindayen, had witnessed 
most of the events of the past 2% 
years that led up to last week’s revolution, from Opposition 
Leader Benigno Aquino’s assassination in August 1983 to the 
emergence of “Cory” Aquino from shy widowhood to the Phil- 
ippines’ highest office. They were joined by Bangkok Bureau 
Chief James Willwerth and Tokyo Bureau Chief Edwin Rein- 
gold in covering the story. Given the magnitude of the country’s 
achievement—and its daunting problems—TIME’s interest in 
and coverage of the Philippines is certain to remain intense for 
decades to come. 
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We feature GM cars like thus 










$352 A day 
weekdays* 


Unlimited mileage included 


$9 490: day 
weekends 


150 miles included** 








*Surcharge may apply in certain metro 
areas. **Mileage charge for extra 
weekend miles. Weekend rates available 
from noon Thursday through Monday 


Rates effective through 4/30/86. Weekend 
and weekday rates cannot be combined on 
one rental transaction. Offer available at 
participating locations. Not available in 
Manhattan and N.Y. metro area airports 
Rates can be guaranteed, are slightly higher 
for drivers under 25, nondiscountable and 
subject to change without notice. You pay 
for gas used and return car to renting 
location. Specific cars subject to avail 
ability. Certain mirumums and other re 
strictions may apply 


For reservations call 800-CAR- RENT™ or 
your travel consultant 
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WHY COPY 
ONA 
FLOPPY? 


When you store all your files on floppy disks, problems pile up. 
First, there’s time. You waste lots of it, transferring data. 
There’s space. You sacrifice it to stacks of disks. And then, 
there’s your mind. You lose it trying to find lost floppies. 
And if you get sloppy, forget it. A scratch, a cigarette 
ash or punching the wrong key can 
cause electronic amnesia, wiping 
out days of hard work. 
With the new NCR PC6, 
you’re now protected. 
The PC6 offers a backup 
tape drive that insures 
you against data loss. 
It’s super fast and 
super compact. 
You can back up 
a 1OMB hard 
disk in roughly 
8 minutes— 
more than an 
hour faster than with floppies. And one small tape 
cartridge stores as much as 27 floppy disks. 
What’s more, the NCR PC6 runs virtually every 
important software program. It’s megafast, has 
high resolution graphics, and is designed to grow as 
you grow. 
So droppy your floppies. 
You’re in better shape 
with tape. Especially 
- with NCR. 
a —_—_— For your nearest 














, a= seseges NCR dealer, call - 
z ne toll-free 1-800-544-3333: 
a ~5"" "9 — ABETTER PERSONAL COMPUTER. 
IT’S EXACTLY 


WHAT YOU'D EXPECT FROM NCR. 
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* In Nebraska call 1-800-343-4300. 












Since you asked, 
wed like to respond 


At President Reagan's news conference February 11, a network 
news reporter asked why the President wasn’t embracing an oil 
import fee. She pressed rather hard on the subject, invoking 
images of hungry school children, black colleges with empty 
classrooms, and harassed middle-class parents struggling to 
give their children an education. By her questions, the impres- 
sion was created that an oil import fee would make a host of 
social problems disappear as if by magic. 

The President's reply was short and to the point. The President 
noted that beyond a certain limit, when government takes money 
from the private sector through taxation, the result is an eco- 
nomic slowdown. 

Because the questioning was so insistent, and there has been 
$0 much discussion of an oil import fee, we'd like to elaborate on 
why an import fee is not a quick fix: 

®@ About nine million barrels of crude oil America used daily in 
1985 were produced domestically. If an import fee were imposed, 
all the oil consumed in the U.S. would rise to the higher price, as 
set by imports, making all crude cost more. In today's highly 
competitive energy markets, oil prices indirectly influence the 
prices of natural gas and coal. All forms of energy therefore 
would go up. 

@ Higher energy costs would force up the price of products 
produced by American industry and agriculture. American pro- 
ducers would lose ground not only in markets overseas but at 
home as well. Foreign producers would retain their lower energy 
costs and be able to undercut American goods. So American 
exports would suffer and imports would surge. 

@ According to the Consumer Federation of America, a U.S. 
economy weakened by a $10-a-barrel oil import fee could suffer 
the loss of 500,000 jobs to foreign competition. Americans could 
also see a one-to-two percent increase in inflation and a drop in 
Gross National Product of $50 billion a year—far more than the 
import fee would realize. 

Clearly, as a weapon against the deficit, an oil import fee isa 
dud. Which leads us to repeat a number of points we've raised: 

@ The oil industry is large, quite visible, and therefore an easy 
target for new taxes. But easy targets should not be the test for 
new taxes. 

@ The deficit problem remains very real, and very pressing. It 
must continue to be attacked on the spending side; only after 
federal spending has been trimmed to the utmost should the 
Congress look at new sources of revenue. 

@ if anew tax becomes inevitable, it should be a consumption 
tax. Such a tax would leave American industry healthy enough to 
compete all over the world, and help keep American jobs where 
they belong—in America. 

We hope this response will help answer those who have 
questions about the oil import fee. 
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: AT&T's 
international rates 
just went 


Down. Down. Down. As of January 2, 
1986, AT&T has again reduced its inter- 
national long distance rates to many of 
the locations you call most. So now you 
can call abroad for less than you'd ever 
thought possible. 

What are you waiting for? 





AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* 


UNITED KINGDOM 


AY ur STANDARD 
$1.06 


r 7am-tpm 


FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, SPAIN, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN | 
ECONOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 

$ .71 $ .89 $1.18 


6p 7am ipm-6pm 7am-ipm 


WEST GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, | 
AUSTRIA, THE NETHERLANDS 


NOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 


$ .71 $ .89 $1.18 | 


6pm-7am 1pm-6pm 7am-1pr 


JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
ECONOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 
$ .95 $1.20 $1.58 
31 > j 


pm 8pm-3am 8pm 


HONG KONG, SINGAPORE 


: 

ECONOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 

$ .95 $1.20 $1.58 
ar p 


10am-5pr pm-lipm 


like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 
1 800 874-4000. 


International Long Distance Service. 
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Chevrolet Spectrum 
Chevrolet Cavalier 
Chevrolet Camaro 
Chevrolet Corvette 
Chevrolet Celebrity (4 cyl.) 
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49 GREAT REASONS 


FOR GMAC FINAN 


Right now you can get 9.9 
annual percentage rate 
GMAC financing on many 
popular new cars and light 
trucks in the GM lineup. 
Plus 7.7 annual percentage 
rate GMAC financing on 

Chevrolet Chevette and 

Pontiac 1000. A total of 49 

exciting vehicles. You can choose from sporty 
models...luxury models...economy cars. Even 


EXTRA VALUE good-looking vans 


and hardworking 
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trucks. GMAC 9.9% 
and 7.7% financing 
Chevrolet Chevette 
& Pontiac 1000 





rates are available to 
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buyers at partici- 
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the final negotiated price of 
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not eligible for this offer. 
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Company. 
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Buick redefines 
dalce &jaco\e 
American Coupe. 


Once upon atime, 
PNasl=iileekacere(e: (Be l(elee| 
by handsome, big, sporty 
coupes. But in recent years, 
most big coupes grew to look 
Seellelee Nall cee e laa udiial 
two of their doors missing. 

alicere[UlelaleRial—aal-aw mm lcolal i 
wheel-drive Buick LeSabre 
Coupe. This is a whole new 
kind of big, sporty coupe. It 
rides and handles with a 
tite lalia(--\ he |sle keenest.) 


unexpected in a car of this size. 


Its bigness will impress you 
immediately, for the LeSabre 
[@rol0) oc Ne) (Re niel(-Reesilasiees 
ity in sporty coupes: room. 
Genuine room for six. 

Being a Buick, the LeSabre 
Coupe offers all this room in 
i/aU(-Reore)an\eamelsloniane)ieiia) 
elicolu late liste 

As for its sporty side, it is an 
oll ejante)e)l(-Biiel\ ae (- sie ae Ries 
ilale- Buse eo) -Binl-e)e.—al(ele len 


Buick LeSabre Coupe 


ilal-Byelalelel(ohere i —se)esl aye) 
multi-port, fuel-injected 3.0-litre 
(ate) Re liell(o]e)(-Slak@ellle)ialle) mOlA 
order the available 3.8-litre with 
y-TelUl-ialilel|h ore amiul im ia)(—eiilela) 
and roller lifters. 

To handle this perform- 
folaler-Ailiame (elmore Amal 
|K-e]e)(- 8 @rel0)o\-Balely 
MacPherson strut front 
suspension, power-assisted 
role: Selslene)ialolani——itlslefelsle| 
fully independent rear 
suspension. 

But enough of logic. 
Buckle up and visit your Buick 
fo[—rel (14 

And experience the return 
of the Great American Coupe 
— ina very enlightened form. 
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4-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 





Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 
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Letters 





TV ees 


To the Editors: 

Americans who watch TV gospel ser- 
vices [RELIGION, Feb. 17] are seeking 
spiritual nourishment. For them, evange- 
lists like Pat Robertson offer a respite 
from popular culture’s obsession with 
glamour and materialism. Today's televi- 
sion preaching could be a curse or a bless- 
ing. The Almighty will find a way to re- 
veal the false and the true prophets. 

James Quigley 
Philadelphia 


Pat Robertson is more valuable as a 
gospel preacher than as a candidate for 
political office. He should stay right 
where he is. I have read more books as a 
result of watching The 700 Club than I 
ever read after listening to sermons in the 
Lutheran Church. 

Sharon Lowe 
Horton, Kans. 


Sal 


TV 


Religion, 
Politics and 
Money 





After reading your feature on the reli- 
gious superstars and their megabucks, I 


ing public hostility to Christians in gener- 
al and preachers in particular. 

(The Rev.) Joseph L. Gwynn 

Virginia Beach 


If more people were like Robertson 
and showed love and concern for others, 
the earth would be a beautiful planet on 
which to live. We should vote principled 
men like him into our high government 
offices—yes, even as President. 

Emily J. Barnes 
Rolla, Mo. 


Robertson and other TV evangelists 
are challenging the sagacity of our Found- 
ing Fathers, who deemed the separation 
of church and state of vital importance to 
a free society. It will be a sad day for the 
American people if these preachers who 
seek to control the minds of others come 
into political power. 





Dave Seymour 
Bayside, N.Y. 








am beginning to understand the increas- | 








Some of those most appalled by the 
possibility that Robertson might run for 
President are the very ones who winked at 
another clerical candidate, the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson. As a Jew, I support Robertson, 
despite the dismay he is causing establish- 
ment Jewish leaders. His Christian-right 
moral agenda jibes with the family values 
of traditional Judaism. 

Michael B. Bobrow 
New York City 


Robertson has the intellect, integrity 
and credentials to be the next President of 
the U.S. I hope the Republican Party has 
the good sense to draft him. 

Rob Hartley 
Montgomery 


I am thankful that there are many 
Americans who may choose to love God, 
vote Republican and seek moral renewal, 
while refusing to go along with the herds 
who genuflect before the altar of the dem- 
agogues of Pray TV. If Robertson ever 
makes a presidential bid, I am sure we 
will hear from this heretofore silent group. 

William Gregory 
New Haven, Conn. 


I looked to the Bible for a response to 
your story and found the following in Ro- 
mans 16; 18:“For they that are such serve 


not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own | 


belly; and by good words and fair speeches 
deceive the hearts of the simple.” 

William B. Stover 

Denver, Pa. 


Right-wing TV evangelists are popu- 
lar because they offer what mainstream 
religion cannot: all the answers. Yet there 
is a rapidly growing group of former fol- 
lowers who have come to realize that the 
solutions these preachers offer are not 
necessarily direct from God. When will 
we recognize this brand of religion for 
what it is, a divisive, arrogant cult? 

Charles Cramer 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


While I agree it is tempting to seek 
simple answers to complex personal and 
social ills via television rather than com- 
mit oneself to solving them through daily 
work and relationships, I think you com- 
pletely missed the point. It works. Legions 
of people could testify that the first time 
they felt the power of the living God was 
in front of a TV set, not in a pew or a Sun- 
day-school class. That is what the whole 
noisy TV evangelism scene is about. 

Gloria Koschmann 
North Little Rock, Ark. 


State of the Union 


The chart accompanying your story 
on President Reagan’s speech to the na- 
tion [NATION, Feb. 17] illustrates that in 
spite of inflation, it has taken 18 years for 
the defense budget to reach its 1968 high 
of $260 billion. In the meantime, Social 











Security, along with other entitlements, 
has risen from $150 billion to more than 
$450 billion. The budget could be bal- 
anced and the deficit eliminated by drop- 
ping the items that have been added over 
the past 18 years in the entitlements area. 
Russell J. Hill 

Berea, Ohio 


If President Reagan did not talk so 
much about the nation’s economic pros- 
perity. I could understand his refusal to 
raise taxes. Out of one side of his mouth 
he says inflation is under control and the 
dollar is strong, while from the other side 
he insists the U.S. cannot afford to help its 
children, its farmers or its homeless. 

Christine Schott 
Lafayette, La. 


In his address, President Reagan re- 
ferred to the Government as “a lumbering 
giant slamming shut the gates of opportu- 
nity.” He then proposed a budget that 
would slam these gates on America’s col- 
lege students. With his suggested cuts in 
education, more than | million students 
will be unable to afford college. The Presi- 
dent is creating a vicious circle that will 
allow only the elite to become educated. 

Marlene Deal 
Hamden, Conn. 


Where in the Constitution does it 
state that the Federal Government owes 
its citizens a college education? With so 
many former students reneging on paying 
back their college loans, the Government 
should get out of the loan business. Let 
students go to their local banks. 

Margaret Fuhrwerk 
Celina, Ohio 


President Reagan’s announcement of 
a new hypersonic jet is both exciting and 
mystifying. The exciting part is trying to 
imagine a plane capable of flying at up to 
25 times the speed of sound. The mystery 
is how it will be paid for, since estimated | 
development costs are in the billions. 
Hugh M. Smith 
Asheville, N.C. 





Philippine Turmoil 


Congratulations on your accurate ac- 
count of the Philippine presidential elec- 
tion [WORLD, Feb. 17]. It may be over, 
but the struggle for democracy continues. 
Now it is no longer Aquino against Mar- 
cos but the people against Marcos. If all 
peaceful alternatives turn out to be futile, 
we may be tempted to accept armed 
struggle as our last recourse. For the good | 
of our country it is imperative that we dis- 
mantle the present regime, with or with- 
out the help of the U.S. 

George Cheng 
Coloocan, Philippines 


The coverage of our election was 
based on the assumption that all those 
who admired and sympathized with Cory 
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Evoke the great era of rail travel, with. . . 


Orient Express Lamp 


Now only $5995" 


*But read the ad for an even better deal! 


T Orient Express used to be « alled the “queen of trains 
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| Letters 


| Aquino voted for her. That is not the case 
I am one who deplored the outcome of the 
Aquino murder trial. Yet, as much as I 
wanted to vote for an opposition candi- 
date, I did not, mainly because I do not 
believe this is the time to elect a woman 
President of our country. 

The election in our district was peace- 
ful and orderly. I did not receive any 
bribe money, nor did I see any being of- 
fered. The trouble that erupted in some 
areas was caused by lack of communica- 
tion and by the overenthusiasm of the fol- 
lowers of both political parties. Inciden- 
tally, if I sound like a Marcos follower, I 
am not. In the 1984 elections, I voted 
100% for the opposition. 

Imelda L. Dacuycuy 
Manila 


Your story on the Philippine elections 
was clear and informative. However, the 
real heroes of this election were the NAM- 
FREL volunteers, the concerned citizens 
who kept vigil night and day to safeguard 
the sanctity of the ballot box. They were 
harassed, intimidated, mauled, beaten, 
shot at, and in some cases even murdered, 
as they sought to ensure that the election 
remained fair and free 





Lenlen M. Hizon 
| Makati, Philippines 


In dealing with the situation in the 
Philippines, President Reagan would do 
well to consider the words of John Kenne- 
dy on the first anniversary of the Alliance 
for Progress: “Those who make peaceful 
revolution impossible will make violent 
revolution inevitable.” 

Lee Gilbert 
Boulder 


Cory Aquino’s plan to grant amnesty 
to Communist guerrillas is a time-tested 
formula for undermining a Communist re- 

| bellion. Philippine President Ramon 
Magsaysay used a form of amnesty to wipe 
out the Communists in the 1950s. Only a 
small percentage of the Philippine guerril- 
las are hard-core Communists. The major- 
ity are semiliterate farmers forced to join 
the Communists because they were robbed 
of their rightful earnings by the monopo- 
lies created by Marcos for his cronies 
Robert Borja 
Makati, Philippines 





Duvalier Exit 


I have visited Haiti numerous times 
and found that despite the ever present 
friction between the government and its 
people [WORLD, Feb. 17], the natural 
beauty of the country and the joie de vivre 
of the people are hard to rival in any other 
Caribbean island. Let us hope that the 
outcome of the present situation will be 
that this beautiful country receives the 
positive attention and economic prosperi- 

| ty it deserves 
Roberto Donati 


| 


Providence | 
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Letters 


It is a sad commentary when a dicta- 
tor like Jean-Claude Duvalier rates the 
safety of an Air Force plane, while our 
own servicemen and -women rate only an 
unsafe charter airline 





Susan M. Hidalgo 
Durham, N.C 


Perhaps the decision of the U.S. to 
furnish Haitian Dictator Duvalier with 
emergency air transportation out of Haiti 
to France can be justified by the countless 
lives spared in avoiding a clash between 
opposing forces. Nevertheless, Duvalier 
should not be permitted to retain illegally 
obtained wealth in addition to his safe ex- 
ile. He should be detained and divested 
Let Duvalier sample the harsh poverty he 
allowed his people to endure without visi- 
ble compassion 

Peter N. Flessas 
Milwaukee 


Since its independence from France 
in 1803, Haiti has experienced almost 
continuous chaos. The only period of 
peace the island has known was from 
1915 to 1934, when the country was run 
by the U.S. Marines. Two actions are 
needed for Haitians to achieve some hap- 
piness. One is for the Marines to return 
under their 1915 mission and stay for an 
interregnum period. The other is the insti- 
tution of a birth-control program that will 
bring the population to a point where the 
land can support its people 

John Cusick 
Sun City West, Ariz 


Let’s face it. Papa Doc and Baby Doc 
held sway for 28 years because they were 
aided by the U.S. When things got hot and 
American interests were at stake, the U.S 
got rid of Duvalier. You are worse than 
the Soviets because you hail yourselves as 
defenders of democracy 

Alfred F. De Mello 
Montevideo 


Sniffles, Inc. 


I can think of nothing worse than 
shipping a sick child off to a sniffle center 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Feb. 17]. The 
best place for an unwell youngster is home 
in his own bed, not in an unfamiliar place 
surrounded by strangers 

Madeline MacMillan 
South Bend, Ind. 


With the advent of these new sniffle- 
care facilities, we have come one step 
closer to eliminating the need for moth- 
ers. In fact, all we need now are a few 
good orphanages 

Barbara Klaskin Harris 
Los Angeles 
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A thought became 
a decision became 


a deed as democra- 
cy triumphed with 
Corazon Aquino 

in the Philippines 


Try not to forget what you saw last week. You say now that it 
would be impossible to forget: Filipinos armed to the teeth 
with rosaries and flowers, massing in front of tanks, and the 
tanks stopping, and some of the soldiers who were the enemy 
embracing the people and their flowers. Call that a revolution? 
Where were the heads stuck on pikes? Where were the torches 
for the estates of the rich? The rich were in the streets with the poor, a 
whole country up in flowers. In a short string of remarkable days a crooked 
election was held and exposed; a dignified woman established her stature 
and leadership; a despot ranted, sweated, fled; a palace changed guard—all 
with a minimum of blood lust and an abundance of determination and 
common national will. Not since 18th century France have Americans ap- 
proved so heartily ofa rebellion. 

Yet the events may slip away quickly, for the same reason they seem so 
vivid at the moment. The revolution during the past few weeks has been 
played on television, a serial docudrama of easily read scenes and unam- 
biguous images. Network anchormen went on location for the elections. 
The principals in the story sought news shows as their war grounds. Eng- 
lish was spoken there. Exposition was clear, continuity assured. As if to 
emphasize the context, the major battle was over a television station. 
Strong characters emerged: Vice President Salvador Laurel (crafty); Gen- 
eral Fidel Ramos (heroic); the once-and-future Defense Minister Juan 
Ponce Enrile (sophisticated); White House Emissary Senator Paul Laxalt 
(resolute). Corazon Aquino came across as increasingly impressive as did 
American diplomacy, in a rare successful role. The villain, as ever, was 
Marcos, his face a chart of unreason, corruption and bluff. The hard eyes 
asked always: Is there one more hand to play? The people: No. Close-up on 
the shrunken leader, descending a plane, protected by an umbrella. 

Unforgettable images, so one says; yet democracy is always more pic- 
turesque seizing government than governing. If peace and order continue, 
the show from the Philippines will be off the air in a week, and the ecstatic 
new government will stop dancing and stare coldly at its prosaic problems 
of too many insurgents and too little money. Then it may still be easy 
enough to recollect the plot and the cast of the revolution. But will you 
remember the theme? 

The theme is in fact our own: that a people released from oppression will, 
of their natural inclinations, seek humane values. A revolutionary thought to 
the likes of Hobbes, who called democracy an aristocracy of orators, but not 
so wild an idea to Americans, who over the tortuous and often backsliding 
years have seen the theme take hold. History in some of its blacker moments 
has shown that democracy can twist itself into the tyranny of the many, can 
run to chaos and go mad; but in the long run, if it is given the long run, it 
usually turns generous and fair. The Filipinos did not appear to require a long 
run; the normal revolutionary process seemed edited for television. Looking 
ahead, the world wants to see if the country can cast off a history of violence 
and corruption that long preceded Marcos. For a stunning moment, howev- 
er, the essential impulse stood up for all to marvel at. There before your eyes a 
thought became a decision became a deed, with no other impetus than that a 
people realized they had a claim on their own souls. 

Where does one come up with such a radical idea? Bertrand Russell 
wondered sadly, “If one man offers you democracy and another offers you 
a bag of grain, at what stage of starvation will you prefer the grain to the 
vote?” Astonishing that democracy ever prevails, the unwieldy comic hero 
of stage and screen. The Philippines offered astonishment. Somewhere in 
people’s minds, among the vacillations and flaccidities, an insistent voice 
resides, murmuring the old familiar lines: Everyone counts. Everyone is re- 
sponsible for the honor of his life. Try not to forget what you saw last week. 
It was ourselves in eruption far away. — By Roger Rosenblatt 
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A moment barely imaginable when her improbable campaign began: Aquino takes the oath of office at the Club Filipino 
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Now the Hard Part 


A new President faces Communist rebels and a failing economy 


4 The men wore loose-fitting 

| barong tagalogs; many of the 

women, designer dresses 

The formality was appropri- 

ate for a presidential inaugu- 
ration—even one called at 

short notice. But the dignitaries and afflu- 
ent friends assembled at the Club Filipino 
in the Manila suburb of Greenhills merely 
formed a splendid backdrop for the more 
modestly attired guest of honor. Clad in a 
simple yellow dress, Corazon (“Cory”) 
Aquino, 53, could hardly have imagined 
this moment three months ago, when her 
improbable quest for the Philippine presi- 
dency began. Her voice was calm and 
steady as she recited the presidential oath, 
her hand resting on a leather-bound Bi- 
ble. “I am taking power in the name of the 
| Filipino people,” she declared. “I pledge a 





government dedicated to upholding truth 
and justice, morality and decency, free- 
dom and democracy.” 

Less than twelve hours later her pre- 
decessor, Ferdinand Marcos, and his fam- 
ily climbed aboard four U.S. Air Force 
helicopters, bound for exile after more 
than 20 years of increasingly authoritar- 
ian rule. Aquino went on national televi- 


| sion to assure the country that a great na- 
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tional crisis had been resolved. “We are 
finally free,” she said. “The long agony 
is over.” 

The protracted and sometimes bloody 
effort to oust Marcos had indeed come to 
an end. Carried by a ground swell of pop- 
ular emotion and aided by Marcos’ De- 
fense Minister, Juan Ponce Enrile, and 
Vice Chief of Staff, Fidel Ramos, who 
suddenly defected to their cause, Filipinos 





| had mounted an essentially unarmed, | 


democratic revolution and, perhaps to 
their own astonishment, triumphed. In a 
period of only 78 hours, as his troops and 
tanks backed off from confrontations with 
thousands of demonstrators, Marcos 
slipped swiftly from undisputed one-man 
rule to no rule at all. Just after Aquino 
took her presidential oath, Marcos had 
himself inaugurated at Malacafiang; it | 
was his last official act before fleeing to 
Clark Air Base, north of Manila, and 
thence to Guam and Hawaii 

In a fiesta of freedom, thousands of 
Filipinos paraded through Manila’s Ma- 
kati financial district under exploding 
fireworks and a shower of yellow confetti 
On the sidewalks, vendors did a brisk 
business in T shirts emblazoned with 
cory. Car horns honked in chorus. Occa- 








sional placards bobbed and dipped in the 
crowd. REBELLION TO TYRANTS IS OBEDI- 
ENCE TO GOD, read one. JUST LIBERATED, 
read another. As cars crawled along 
teeming Ayala Avenue, men, women and 


stopped to greet each other with a saluta- 
tion that somehow captured the moment: 
“Happy New Year.” 

Washington closely watched the pow- 
er shift in Manila, partly because of the 
special relationship between the U.S. and 
the Philippines, a former colonial ward, 
partly because of the strategic importance 
of U.S. bases there, and partly because of 
what the White House saw as a timely 
confirmation of one of its most controver- 
sial foreign policies, In a meeting 
| with journalists, President Rea- 

gan argued that the Administra- 
tion’s deft handling of the Philip- 
pine crisis strengthened the case 
for increased U.S. aid to the con- 
tra rebels, who are battling the 
Marxist Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua. Explained Secretary 
of State George Shultz, who fol- 
| lowed Reagan at the briefing: 
| “We see in Nicaragua, much 
more than in the Philippines, a 
government at odds with its peo- 
ple.” A State Department aide 
put it more politically. “We feel 
we're on a roll,” he said. “Now 
we want to use that momentum 
and apply it to the contras.” 

Sweet as Aquino’s victory 
was, the morning after for her 
fledgling government came all 
too soon. The triumph over Mar- 
cos may soon seem easy, com- 
pared with the tasks ahead. The 
once promising Philippine econ- 
omy is moribund. The military is 
factionalized and riddled with 
corruption. A Communist insur- 
gency mounted by the New Peo- 
ple’s Army threatens large areas 
of the 7,100-island archipelago. 
To this staggering array of ills, 
Aquino brings a moral force and 
a popularity that will buy her the 
indulgence and goodwill of the 
Filipino people, at least for a 








children, priests, nuns and soldiers | 





ern diplomat. “But they will learn that 
this is easier said than done.” There will 
be a honeymoon, perhaps six months, af- 
ter which 56 million Filipinos will expect 
to see results from their new leaders. “No 
matter how good she is,”’ observed Sena- 
tor Joseph Biden, a Delaware Democrat, 
“she is almost incapable of meeting the 
expectations of the Philippine people.” 
Said Ernesto Maceda, Aquino’s Minister 
of Natural Resources: “There really was 
no forward planning for a sudden as- 
sumption of office. Our problems are just 
beginning.” 

That was apparent 


last week as 


Aquino gamely began tackling the job of | 


governing. In keeping with its spontane- 





End of the reign: Marcos and his wife Imelda at his inaugural 





while. “There are big problems in 
the Philippines,” said a senior 
US. State Department official last week. 
“We have always felt that only a govern- 
ment that enjoyed a genuine popular 
mandate could effectively address them.” 

There is no question that Aquino, who 
was transformed from mere symbol to 
forceful leader over the past six months, 
| has the mandate. What she lacks is expe- 
| rience in governing. At her first presiden- 
tial conference, Aquino asked the country 
for patience. “I’m doing my very best,” 
she said. “I only wish that people would 
give us time.” 

Such an appeal is hardly necessary as 
long as most Filipinos are caught up in the 
euphoria of what they call liberation. But 
the confetti and adoring crowds cannot 
last forever. “This government is sincere- 
ly committed to reform,” says one West- 








As their world collapsed around them, one last official act. 


ous beginnings, the new administration 
had a decidedly makeshift look about it. 
In the building that had served as her 
campaign headquarters, Aquino aides 
rubbed shoulders with foreign ambassa- 
dors, job seekers and influence peddlers. 
There, the Philippine President met with 
U.S. Special Envoy Philip Habib, who 
was dispatched last week by Reagan to 
convey his “warmest greetings” to the 
new government. Outside, a carnival at- 
mosphere prevailed. The building's small 
parking lot was filled to overflowing with 
cars, jeepneys and diplomatic limousines, 
as vendors sold soft drinks and snacks to 
drivers and security guards 

Those Marcos ministers who had not 
fied the country stayed at their posts until 
Aquino met with them and appointed her 





most civil servants that they could keep | 


their jobs, but questions remained con- 
cerning changes in policy and personnel 
outside the bureaucracy. “This is a gov- 
ernment that doesn’t even have a type- 
writer,” said Presidential Spokesman 
Rene Saguisag, 45. Indeed, it had been so 
long since the last transfer of power in the 
Philippines—1965—that no one in or out 
of government knew precisely how to go 
about it. 

Aquino’s first challenge was to estab- 
lish a cohesive administration. During her 
first full day as President, she appointed 
17 Cabinet ministers and held her first 
| news conference. In an effort to defuse the 
, impulse to seek revenge on Mar- 
= cos followers, she spoke forceful- 
ly of the need for reconciliation. 
The President, who has frequent- 
> ly called Marcos the “No. | sus- 
pect” in the 1983 assassination of 
her husband, Senator Benigno 
(“Ninoy”) Aquino Jr., made it 
clear she would not seek the ex- 
tradition of Marcos from exile, 
although she hinted she might re- 
open an inquiry into the murder. 
“T can be magnanimous in vic- 
tory,” she said. “It is time to heal 
wounds and forget the past.” 

Aquino acted quickly to ful- 
fill one of her campaign prom- 
ises. A day after her inaugura- 
tion, she authorized the release of 
33 of the 475 Filipinos impris- 
oned under Marcos’ Preventive 
Detention Act and other statutes, 
laws that permitted incarcera- 
tion without trial for a variety of 
alleged offenses, from antigov- 
ernment protest to suspected 
subversion 

Initially, Aquino announced 
that political detainees would be 
freed on a case-by-case basis. 
Those charged with spurious po- 
litical offenses would be released, 
but there was some speculation 
that hard-line Communist insur- 
gents and those accused of vio- 
lent crimes might be held for 
trial. That bothered many of her 
followers, who felt that she 
should show at least as much 
compassion for Marcos’ victims as she 
had for Marcos. The next day Aquino or- 
dered the release of all remaining political 
prisoners, subject to “certain administra- 
tive requirements.” However, it was an- 
nounced that four specific cases, including 
that of Jose Maria Sison, the 47-year-old 
head of the outlawed Communist Party of 
the Philippines who has been behind bars 
since 1977, would have to be carefully 
studied before any action is taken. Final- 
ly, at a massive rally on Sunday, Aquino 
proclaimed the restoration of habeas 
corpus in all cases where it had been 
suspended. 

Questions remained about less fortu- 
| nate enemies of the Marcos regime. In a 

television interview, Human Rights Law- 
| yer Joker Arroyo, 58, now the President’s 


own people. The new President assured 
| 
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“Here | Am Only Two Days and You Are Expecting Miracles” 





The breathless clip of 
events in the Philippines last 
week left President Corazon 
Aquino with little room for 
herself, both figuratively and 
literally. A steady string of 
tasks, from selecting a Cabi- 
net and ordering up various 
commissions to greeting diplo- 
mats and receiving journal- 
ists, crowded her time from the 
moment the Marcos family 
fled. Malacanang Palace 
proved unsuitable to receive 
the stream of visitors because 
Marcos loyalists had seeded 
the grounds with booby traps 
and looters had laid waste to 
the living quarters. Aquino 
was thus forced to continue op- 
erating out of the Manila 
building owned by her family, 
which, with its cramped wait- 
ing rooms, had barely sufficed 
as a campaign headquarters. 

Clad in trademark yellow, 
Aquino met last Friday with TIME’s Hong Kong bureau chief 
Sandra Burton. Amid constant interruptions, she reviewed the 
heady days behind and the challenges ahead. Excerpts from 
the interview: 





On toppling Marcos. I’m sure no one ever thought it would 
happen. It was the people who did it. I can’t claim credit for 
it, but Iam very happy that I played a major role in this. 


On her activities after Lieut. General Fidel Ramos and 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile staged their revolt. 
The house we were staying in was very close to the army 
camp. [My brother] Peping said, “The sooner you can get out 
of this house, the better.” They asked me, “Where do you 
think you should stay?” I said at the Carmelite monastery. I 
got to the monastery, which was like The Sound of Music, 
and these nuns welcomed me. They said, “Cory, you will be 
very safe here, because they will have to kill all of us before 
they do anything to you.” I slept very well, considering that 
they had no mattress. 


On Enrile’s resignation. This was totally unexpected. How 
could I possibly think that at some point in my life Minister 
Ponce Enrile and I would be working together when all 
along he was the Minister of Defense when my husband 
[Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino Jr.] was incarcerated for seven 
years and seven months? All I remember of him is each time 
I would go to see him to ask for some so-called privilege for 
Ninoy. This was the first time I talked to him since I re- 
turned from Boston [in 1983]. 


On Enrile’s role in the government. At this point everything 
is so delicate, and I have to be very careful about what I say 
publicly. But I take it positively and a number of people 
agree with me. It is difficult for us to explain Enrile. Yet 
what consoles me more than anything else is that this unique 
occurrence was responsible for a minimum of bloodshed 
where the civilians were called upon to defend the military. 


On conflicting political demands. I am getting flak from all 
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At the moment of danger she escaped to a Carmelite monastery 


sides. The politicians think 
that I have not included 
enough of them; the nonpol- 
iticians think that I have 
gone back to the old ways; 
and the mass public groups 
think I have forgotten them. 
Yesterday, Bishop Federico 
Escaler said, “‘Cory, my 
goodness, you have not done 
anything about the political 
prisoners.” I said, “Excuse 
me, Bishop. Do you realize I 
formed a committee [that in- 
cludes Enrile and Ramos] to 
hurry up the release of the 
prisoners?” He said, “Why 
did you include those two?” 
It just so happens they are 
part of this government. 

I gave a lecture here the 
other day, and I told them, 
“Look, you people were so 
tolerant and so patient under 
Marcos for 20 years, and here 
I am only two days and you 
are expecting miracles. Then last night I talked to the nonvi- 
olent group, and again here come their protests, and I said, 
“This is all the thanks I get? Here I am giving my all and you 
people are still complaining. Why did I go through this exer- 
cise? You can get somebody else.” I just wanted to make 
things clear. 









On Marcos’ request to remain in the country. At first I was 
told he wanted to stay two more days, and I thought maybe 
he wanted to die in his own country. But when I found out 
that was not it, I said he had to go because the longer he stays 
in this country, the harder it will be for things to normalize. 


On whether Marcos will be permitted to return, alive or 
dead. It is not in the interest of this country that he be 
brought back. Maybe at a very much later date, but not now. 


On foreign aid. I am very happy that all the ambassadors 
who have been visiting me have been saying that they will 
come to my assistance. In fact, the Canadian Ambassador 
said that his government will give an initial aid of $5 million 
in food, but they were sending it through nongovernment 
agencies, which was what I was asking for before. I said, 
“That was before, but now you can trust the Aquino govern- 
ment. Can’t you give half directly to us?” The U.S. and Japan 
have told me that they will help. West Germany also. 


On her changing life. The problem is that we have no space 
in this temporary headquarters. This morning I had to be so 
unpolitical and say, “From now on, nobody sees me without 
an appointment.” So, friends or no friends, they have to 
make an appointment. 


On herself. I told Cardinal Sin that I can no longer be hum- 
ble because people don’t take me seriously then, so I have to 
project my confidence, even more than most men would. My 
philosophy is to do everything within your capability and 
then leave the rest to God. I have honestly been living that 
way since Ninoy’s incarceration. No one can say Cory did 
not give it her all. 


LS 
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executive secretary, compared the Philip- 
pines to Argentina and its grisly legacy of 
“disappeared ones,” the estimated 9,000 
victims of military governments in Bue- 
nos Aires who mysteriously vanished be- 
tween 1976 and 1982. “When the history 
of the Philippines is known,” Arroyo said, 
“perhaps we will beat the record of Ar- 
gentina in magnitude and torture.” 

Arroyo’s claim is probably exaggerat- 
ed, but not by much. Task Force Detain- 
ees, a Philippine religious organization 
that investigates detentions, says that in 
1985 there were 602 disappearances, 
1,326 cases of torture and 276 political ex- 
ecutions. Last week newly freed prisoners 
gave chilling accounts of confinement in 
Marcos’ jails. “I experienced kicking, 
boxing and mauling,” said Danilo dela 
Fuente, 36, a labor organizer who was 
among the first to be released. “My head 
was banged against a concrete wall. They 
put a gun to my temple and played Rus- 
sian roulette. They put it in my mouth and 
twisted it. Once I was blindfolded for 17 
hours, and they would whisper, “You will 
be killed tonight.’ ” The new Aquino ad- 
ministration is considering the establish- 
ment of a presidential commission to in- 
vestigate political assassinations and 
unexplained disappearances during the 
Marcos era 

In selecting her Cabinet, Aquino 
demonstrated an understanding of poli- 
tics that impressed even her harshest 
Washington critics. Except for two Mar- 
cos holdovers—Defense Minister Enrile 
and Central Bank Governor Jose Fernan- 
dez—the 16 men and one woman given 
ministerial portfolios represent the spec- 
trum of centrist opposition that supported 
Aquino’s candidacy. The Cabinet has a 
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The fiesta of emancipation: jubilant demonstrators usher in the beginning of a political era with celebrations throughout metropolitan Manila 








firmly middle-class, moderate cast that is 
so reflective of Aquino’s own background 
and political views that a reporter at her 
first press conference pointedly asked 
whether the choices were too “elite.” The 
Cabinet selections did not please the far 
left, which decried them as “bourgeois,” 
but the ministers’ middle-of-the-road cre- 


| dentials should appeal to the business 


community and the international lending 
institutions on which the Philippine econ- 
omy depends for recovery. As important, 
Aquino’s choices were widely recognized 
in both the Philippines and the US. as 
competent and dedicated, a far cry from 
the Marcos period, when many top posi- | 
tions in government went to relatives, 
friends and palace cronies 
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| strongly supported her during the bitterly 


A shower of yellow confetti, a chorus of honking horns and ex »loding fireworks, and everywhere the greeting “Happy New Year!” 
& 8 


The most prominent member of the 
Cabinet is Aquino’s Vice President, Salva- 
dor (“Doy”) Laurel, 57, a childhood friend 
of her husband’s and a former Marcos 
supporter who did not join the opposition 
until 1980. Laurel was also named Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister. The triple 
titles and double portfolio were largely a 
prearranged reward for Laurel, who set 
aside his own presidential ambitions last 
December to become Aquino’s running 
mate in the Feb. 7 election. As her part 
of the deal, Aquino, who had no party af- 
filiation, agreed at the time to run on 
the ticket of Laurel’s party, the United 
Nationalist Democratic Organization 
(UNIDO). The compromise ensured a unit- 
ed opposition ticket but angered leftists, 
who distrust Laurel and what they de- 
scribe as his pro-American views 

Two figures close to Laurel joined the 
Cabinet: Luis Villafuerte, 50, an invest- 
ment banker and lawyer, who was chosen 
to head a presidential commission on gov- 
ernment reorganization, and Ernesto Ma- 
ceda, 50, also a lawyer, who received 
the Natural Resources portfolio. Both 
men, like Laurel, are former Marcos allies 
who severed their ties with him some 
years ago. 

For balance on the other side, Aquino 
chose two center-left Assemblymen from 
the Pilipino Democratic Party-Laban 
Aquilino Pimentel, 50, repeatedly jailed 
during the Marcos period for opposing the 
government, became Minister of Local 
Government, while Ramon Mitra, 58, an 
outspoken rancher, assumed the post of 
Minister of Agriculture. Aquino repaid 
debts to political independents who 


contested election Jaime 





Among them 
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| Ongpin, 47, the chairman of the Benguet 
Mining Corp. and one of her main cam- 
paign strategists, who was named Fi- 
| nance Minister, and Jose Concepcion, 54, 
| a businessman and head of the National 
Movement for Free Elections, a citizens’ 
watchdog group, who became Minister of 
Trade and Industry. 

The most important carryover from 
the Marcos era was Defense Minister En- 
rile, 62, who, with General Ramos, 
mounted the daring rebellion that proved 
to be the catalyst for Marcos’ fall and 
Aquino’s ascension. Enrile’s entry into 
the Aquino government changed the 
equation of power in the ruling coalition. 
The Minister is personally popular 
with many Aquino backers, but his long- 
standing ties to Marcos (whom he served 
as defense chief for 16 years) and his own 
undisguised presidential ambitions make 
them uneasy. They are aware that they 
would not have gained power had it not 
been for Enrile’s defiance of Marcos, but 
there is resentment, even fear, of the influ- 
ence the Defense Minister may exert, par- 
ticularly if the coalition proves to be frac- 
tious. Sensitive to the criticism, the 
Harvard-educated Enrile went out of his 
way last week to underscore his commit- 
ment to the new government. “Do you 
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think we would have laid down our lives 
for a corrupt purpose?” he said. “If 
these [doubters] will give me time to show 
them what kind of person I am, I will 
show them.” 


quino seemed less concerned 
than her colleagues about a 
long-term threat from Enrile 
and gave him credit for the 
critical role he played in cata- 
pulting her into office. “I am not engaging 
in a popularity contest,” she said when 
asked about Enrile’s new hero status 
among many Filipinos. Retaining the De- 
fense Minister and General Ramos, 57, 
represents both pluses and minuses for the 
President. On the one hand, they provide 
vital links to the 230,000-member armed 
forces, which she needs to keep order and 
to fight the Communist insurgents. On the 
other hand, the duo’s long association 
with Marcos may make them suspect in 
the eyes of her longtime aides, who are 
not totally convinced that their eleventh- 
hour conversion was sincere 
Although Aquino showed personal 
compassion for Marcos in the interest of 
national unity, she made it plain that she 
would spare no effort to reclaim the vast 
fortune the Marcos family is believed to 
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broad decree-making powers. Aquino 


Choices that were widely recognized as both competent and dedicated, a big change from the old days when cronyism was king. 


have spirited out of the country over the 
years. She announced the creation of a 
Cabinet-level Presidential Commission on 
Good Government, headed by former 
Senator Jovito Salonga, 65. One of the 
panel’s tasks will be the recovery ofan esti- 
mated $2 billion in “hidden wealth” that 
the Marcos family has surreptitiously 
squirreled away in the U.S. and Switzer- 
land. Salonga said he had already secured 
counsel in New York City to block the pos- 
sible sale of more than $300 million in 
Manhattan properties allegedly owned by 
the Marcos family. “We will have no trou- 
ble recovering the assets here in the Philip- 
pines,” Salonga said. “But overseas we will 
have to proceed according to local law.” 

Though acclaimed as President, 
Aquino is technically head of a provision- 
al government. According to Enrile, it 
was he who suggested that Aquino be 
sworn in even before it was clear that 
Marcos would leave Malacafiang. “I took 
the initiative because we did not antici- 
pate that the President would get out,” he 
said. “He had the constitution. But we had 
the people with us.” The scheme worked, 
but it left Aquino presiding over a govern- 
ment that is legally outside the constitu- 
tion. Thus early this week she is expected 
to ask the Batasang Pambansa, or Na- 
tional Assembly, to nullify its Feb. 15 res- 
olution proclaiming Marcos the winner of 
the election. The former President’s de- 
parture has persuaded most legislators in 
his New Society Movement (K.B.L.) to 
promise Aquino their backing. A new res- 
olution recognizing her as the victor is ex- 
pected to pass, but it is questionable 
whether it will be valid in constitutional 
terms. The snap election, which Marcos 
claimed to have won, 54% to 46%, was so 
tainted by fraud, most of it perpetrated by 
Marcos supporters, that it is now impossi- 
ble to say with certainty which candidate 
prevailed. 

Once endorsed by the National As- 
sembly, Aquino is likely to call a constitu- 
tional convention to rewrite the present 
document, eliminating some of its more 
authoritarian provisions. The plan is 
broadly supported by her advisers, even 
Enrile. “We should revise the constitution 
and remove its imperfections,” he told 
TIME. “It was tailored to serve a regime.” 
One of the first provisions to go will be 
Amendment 6, which granted Marcos 
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pledged during the campaign to repeal 
the amendment or, alternatively, to use it 
one last time to wipe out all of Marcos’ re- 
pressive measures. 

One of Aquino’s main goals during 
her first days in office will be to throw 
some of the gears of government into 
high-speed reverse. “More than deter- 
mining what government should be do- 
ing, we will attempt to define very clearly 
what government should nor be doing,” 
says Minister Villafuerte. The language 
sounds Reaganesque, but in today’s Phil- 
ippines, less government means greater 
civil liberties as well as unfettered mar- 
kets. Aquino raised the issue of decentral- 
ization before the election when she out- 
lined a detailed plan for her first 100 days 
in office. Among the promises: to un- 
shackle the government-controlled press, 
expel corrupt judges, and repeal labor 
laws that permit police to order strikers 
back to work. 

In the same speech, Aquino referred 
to the Philippines as the “basket case of 
Southeast Asia,” an unflattering but all- 
too-accurate reference to the economic 
wasteland she has inherited. The Philip- 
pines’ foreign debt exceeds $27 billion. 
The annual interest payment alone— 
about $1.7 billion—amounts to a third of 
export earnings. In 1985 the growth rate 
plunged to negative 3.5%, while per capi- 
ta income declined to about $600 a year, 
no higher in real terms than it was in 
1972. Almost half of the nation’s 21 mil- 
lion workers are unemployed at least part 
of the year. One of the priorities of 
the new government will be to provide 
more jobs. 


arcos deserves much of the 
blame for the economic mal- 
aise. He vastly overspent the 
treasury, pumping public 
funds into 300 government- 
owned corporations, as well as flashy 
projects like luxury hotels and a nuclear- 
power plant. He lavished special attention 
on firms owned by friends and relatives, a 
practice known in the Philippines as cro- 
ny capitalism. When the companies 
failed, the government rushed in with 
bailouts it could not afford. By 1983 the 
Philippines was so strapped it was forced 
to declare a moratorium on foreign-debt 
repayments. After a flurry of negotiations, 
the International Monetary Fund came to 
the rescue with standby credits, condi- 
tional on Marcos’ adherence to an auster- 
ity plan that included severe budget cuts. 
To this bleak scenario, Aquino brings 
the promise of honesty and the hope of 
political stability. “One very positive 
feature of her presidency,” says Singapore 
Foreign Minister Suppiah Dhanabalan, 
“is that confidence, an important ingredi- 
ent of economic growth, will be re-estab- 
lished.” That was readily apparent last 
week, when some issues traded on the 
Manila Stock Exchange climbed by as 
much as 40%. On the American Stock 
Exchange in New York City, the price of 
shares in the Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone Co., the country’s equivalent 

















of AT&T, more than tripled in one day. 

Aquino’s economic program is strong- 
ly oriented toward the free market. She 
has pledged to dismantle the sugar and 
coconut monopolies operated by Marcos 
cronies, reduce regressive fuel and elec- 
tricity taxes, and do away with seed and 
fertilizer levies that hamper agricultural 
diversification. She has said she will try to 
negotiate better repayment terms for the 
foreign debt in the hope that export earn- 
ings will be freed to stimulate growth. Not 
surprisingly, businessmen were among 
her most ardent backers, and Aquino’s 
economic policies are certain to retain a 
pro-private enterprise tilt. 

In naming Harvard-educated Ongpin 
her Finance Minister, the President made 











Jaime Cardinal Sin, Archbishop of Manila, conducts an outdoor Mass at military headquarters 


choices but admitted in a press statement 
that the ouster of Marcos was a “signifi- 
cant victory in the Filipino people’s strug- 
gle for genuine democracy and national 
independence.” Bayan announced that it 
planned to play a “watchdog” role, appar- 
ently without sabotaging Aquino’s efforts. 
But it was not lost on Bayan leaders that 
their absence from the Aquino campaign 
rules out a share of the spoils. Said one: “If 
we had participated, we could have easily 
meshed with Cory’s organization.” 

The Aquino triumph is a setback, 
however temporary, for the Communist 
guerrillas in the New People’s Army, 
whose numbers are estimated at between 
16,500 and 20,000 armed men. Its 
strength, according to Pentagon officials, 
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The base of Aquino’s appeal is a quiet strength that is deeply rooted in her religious faith 


an especially wise choice. Ongpin prom- 
ises to be a strong voice in the Cabinet. 
Even in his first days in office, he raised 
hackles among some UNIDO members by 
insisting that Jose Fernandez, 66, remain 
as president of the Philippine Central 
Bank. Ongpin’s desire to keep Fernandez, 
a capable and widely respected financial 
expert, was eminently practical: he was a 
major architect of the IMF bailout scheme 
that saved the Philippines three years ago 
and will be a key player in ongoing con- 
sultations on the foreign debt. 

Before the Aquino government can 
carry out a new economic program, how- 
ever, it will have to stabilize the political 
situation. Aquino will have to neutralize 
remaining Marcos loyalists in the K.B.L., 
particularly the party bosses in rural ar- 
eas, who rule their fiefs like medieval war- 
lords. One group she probably will not 
have to worry about, for the moment at 
least, is the left, which seemed genuinely 
stunned by her success. Bayan, a federa- 
tion of 1,000 “cause-oriented” groups, 
joined the outlawed National Democratic 
Front, the Communist Party’s political 
arm, in boycotting the election. Last week 
the N.D.F. criticized Aquino’s Cabinet 








has grown 20% annually since 1983, when 
Aquino’s husband was assassinated. Dur- 
ing the campaign, Aquino often said that 
Marcos, who sought a military solution to 
the insurgency problem, was the N.P.A.’s 
best recruiter. Her hope is to eradicate the 
poverty and discontent on which the 
Communists build to promote their cause. 
“The N.P.A. sees that people are not will- 
ing to embrace any kind of repressive re- 
gime, whether from the left or the right,” 
says Enrile. “Filipinos want a centrist, lib- 
eral, democratic person in government.” 
In this spirit, Aquino reiterated her 
campaign pledge last week to call a six- | 
month cease-fire in the war against the 
N.P.A., which caused more than 1,200 ci- 
vilian deaths in 1985. If the guerrillas 
would disavow violence, she declared, she 
would offer them amnesty. Said Laurel: | 
“Given a credible government, a demo- 
cratic moral order and a general amnesty, 
90% of the people who are now fighting in 
the hills would lay down their arms and 
come home.” In Washington, some Phil- 
ippine experts dismissed such talk as na- 
ive. “Their plan seems unrealistic,” said 
Larry Niksch, director of Asian affairs at 
the Congressional Research Service. “It 
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Meeting of church and state: a nun talks with soldiers in a moment of quiet during the uprising 


will take the government a long, deter- 
mined and very sophisticated effort to 
deal with the insurgency.” Added one 
Western diplomat: “Aquino’s success un- 
doubtedly weakens the Communists’ ap- 
peal to the so-called mass base. But one 
swallow does not a summer make.” Un- 
questionably, Aquino’s policy is a gamble. 
If she fails to make visible progress 
against economic problems, it is possible, 
even likely, that the insurgency will grow 
If that is the case, military strength 
will count all the more. Under Marcos’ 
Chief of Staff, the despised General Fabi- 
an Ver, the Philippine armed forces be- 
came corrupt, undisciplined and top- 
| heavy with overage brass. Ramos, the 
West Point graduate and respected pro- 
fessional who took Ver’s place, says he 
plans to change that. One of his first acts 
last week was to retire 22 generals, includ- 
ing Ver himself and the chiefs of the ma- 
jor branches of the armed services. It was 
the first step in a military reform program 
long urged by the U.S. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration was delighted with Aquino’s 
choice for Chief of Staff. “When you talk 
to Ramos about the problems of the Phil- 
ippines,” said a senior Pentagon official, 
“he can lay it all out.” 

Before the election, President Reagan 
promised the Philippines increased mili- 
tary and economic aid if the balloting was 
clean and fair. Washington intends to of- 
fer assistance to Aquino, but is not likely 
to act before ascertaining details of her 
overall plans. When the time comes, how- 
ever, almost any request for military, eco- 
nomic and development assistance to the 
| Philippines is certain to be well received 

on Capitol Hill 

Appreciation of Aquino in Washing- 
ton is relatively new. Early on, many in 
the Administration dismissed her as inex- 
perienced. They were especially con- 
cerned that if elected, she would demand 
that the U.S. abandon its military bases at 
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Clark and Subic Bay Naval Station 
There appears to be little danger of that, 
however. In a speech last month before 
the joint Philippine and foreign Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Aquino promised that 
she would consult other nations in the re- 
gion and “especially” the Filipino people 
before signing any new treaty. Since then, 
she has repeatedly maintained that she 
would honor the present agreement until 
it expires in 1991, and between now and 
then keep her options open. As the cam- 
paign progressed, Aquino scored points in 
Washington, first for showing savvy and 
resilience on the stump, then, after the 
National Assembly declared Marcos the 
election winner, for keeping her followers 
under control. “It became pretty clear 
that this was no ordinary housewife,” said 
a senior State Department official. 





Liberation: political prisoners are released in one of the first actions after the change in power 





During Aquino’s 28-year marriage to 
one of the Philippines’ ablest political fig- 
ures, she seemed quite content to be a 
housewife and mother, and she was a genu- 
inely reluctant presidential candidate. But 
she managed to channel widespread dis- 
satisfaction with Marcos into a steamroller 
campaign that in the end swept him from 
power. U.S. pressure on Marcos surely 
helped, as did the last-minute defections of 
Enrile and Ramos. But at the center of it 
all was Aquino: petite, polite, increasingly 
self-assured, a woman who spoke for a 
country, molding an inchoate popular 
movement into a winning political force 
The base of her appeal was a quiet 
strength, deeply rooted in her devotion to 
the Roman Catholic Church, which im- 
bued her with seeming invincibility 
“Ninoy you could hurt,” said Teodoro Loc- 
sin, 37, Aquino’s Minister of Information, 
last week. “But Cory you cannot hurt.” 

Aquino had the good fortune to lead a 
truly democratic rebellion, something quite 
different from the upheaval that ousted the 
Shah of Iran in 1979 and then degenerated 
into a regime of religious zealots. “This is 
not a revolt of the extremes,” says Salvador 
Lopez, a former Philippine Ambassador to 
the United Nations. “This is a revolution of 
the center.” For the moment, Filipinos, 
profoundly desirous of change, seem con- 
tent simply to celebrate their emancipa- 
tion. Says Lopez: “The people are happy 
that Marcos is gone, and that is the main 


| thing.” The challenge for the new Presi- 


dent is to harness that spirit—and with dis- 
patch—so that she can begin to tackle the 
array of problems confronting her. Says 
one of her supporters: “If Cory continues to 
be mesmerized by the euphoria of so-called 
people power and ignores the practical re- 
alities of politics, she will stumble sooner 
than expected.” She clearly does not intend 
to fall into that trap. —By Susan Tifft. Report- 
ed by Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 








A record of political disappearances and executions that may be comparable to Argentina's 
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Anatomy of a Revolution 





~a “Senator, what do you think? 
Should I step down?” 


It was the second time 
that Paul Laxalt, the Nevada 
Republican and personal 

friend of Ronald Reagan’s, had spoken 
that day with Ferdinand Marcos, the be- 
leaguered President of the Philippines. At 
2 o'clock (EST) last Monday afternoon, 
Marcos telephoned Laxalt, who had visit- 
ed Manila in October as a special emis- 
sary, with an urgent question: Was it true, 
as U.S. Ambassador Stephen Bosworth 
had told him, that President Reagan was 
calling for a “peaceful transition to a new 
government” in the Philippines? While 
the two men talked, Laxalt said later, it be- 
came apparent that Marcos was “hanging 
on, looking for a life preserver. He was a 
desperate man clutching at straws.” He 
asked whether the reference toa “peaceful 
transition” meant he should stay on until 
1987, when his current term was originally 
supposed to end, and he wondered wheth- 
er some sort of power-sharing arrange- 
ment with the Philippine opposition could 
be worked out. 

Marcos spoke of his fear that his pal- 
ace was about to be attacked, but seemed 
determined to stay on as President. At 
Marcos’ request, Laxalt then went to the 
White House, where he discussed the con- 








Forbearance, diplomatic skill and some luck led to the end of the Marcos era 


versation with Reagan and Secretary of 
State George Shultz. The President re- 
peated his desire for a peaceful, negotiat- 
ed settlement in the Philippines and said 
once more that Marcos would be welcome 
if he decided to seek sanctuary in the US. 
But Reagan said he thought the idea of 
power sharing was impractical and that it 
would be undignified for Marcos to stay 
on as a “consultant.” 

At 4:15 p.m. Laxalt called Marcos, 
who immediately asked whether Reagan 
wanted him to step down. Laxalt said the 
President was not in a position to make 
that kind of demand. Then Marcos put the 
question directly to Laxalt: What should he 
do? Replied the Senator: “Mr. President, 
I’m not bound by diplomatic restraint. I'm 
talking only for myself. I think you should 
cut and cut cleanly. The time has come.” 
There was a long pause that to Laxalt 
seemed interminable. Finally he asked, 
“Mr. President, are you still there?” Mar- 
cos replied, in a subdued voice, “Yes, I’m 
still here. I am so very, very disappointed.” 

In Manila it was after 5 o'clock in the 
morning of the longest day of Ferdinand 
Marcos’ life. Before it was over, he would 
attend his final inauguration ceremony, a 
foolish charade carried out in the sanctu- 
ary of his Malacanang Palace. That eve- 
ning, a ruler no more, he would flee with 
his family and retainers aboard four 





American helicopters to Clark Air Base 
on the first leg of a flight that would take 
him to Guam, Hawaii and exile. 

That same night, to mark the end of 
his increasingly authoritarian 20-year 
rule, millions of his countrymen would 
stage one of the biggest celebrations in the 
Philippines since its deliverance from the 
Japanese in 1945 and its independence 
from the U.S. in 1946. At the Malacafang 
Palace, giddy with excitement, hundreds 
of Filipinos would scale fences and storm 
their way through locked doors in order to 
glimpse—and in some cases to loot—the 
ornate Spanish-style palace that had 
served as Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos’ 
seat of almost absolute power. 

If there was something inexplicable 
about the mass phenomenon that rescued 
the island nation from a failing dictator- 
Ship, enabling thousands of unarmed 
civilians to protect one faction of the 
armed forces from the other, there was no 
doubt when the process began. It was 
Aug. 21, 1983, on the tarmac at Manila in- 
ternational airport. On that day, Opposi- 
tion Politician Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino 
Jr., 50, returning from three years of self- 
imposed exile in the U.S., was slain by a 
single bullet as he stepped off a jetliner 
into a crowd of soldiers and well-wishers. 
Though Marcos tried to put the blame on 
Communist agitators, one Filipino civil- | | 














MURDER 0 ON, 
HE TARMAC 


Returning home after three 
years in exile, former Senator 
Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino Jr. 
hoped to resume his opposition 
to the rule of President 
Ferdinand Marcos. As he was 
led down the stairway from the 
plane, he was struck and killed 
by asingle shot. His body lies 
on the right. Aquino hada 
statement he intended to read 
at the airport: “It is now time 
for the regime to decide. Order 
my immediate execution or set 
me free.” 
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ian and 25 members of the military, in- 
cluding General Fabian Ver, the armed 
forces Chief of Staff and Marcos stalwart, 
were indicted on charges of conspiracy to 
commit murder. The defendants were ac- 
quitted in December after a yearlong trial, 
but few Filipinos doubted their guilt. 

The Aquino murder shocked and an- 
gered thecountry, sparking popular demon- 
strations and intensifying the disaffection 
with Marcos. It infuriated thousands of pro- 
fessional military men, who bitterly resent- 
ed the politicization that the armed forces 
were undergoing and the hatred that this 
process was engendering. Of the assassina- 
tion, Colonel Gregorio Honosan says today, 
“From a military viewpoint, it is technically 
impossible to get inside a cordon of 2,000 
men, so this reinforced our belief that no- 
body in government could be safe.” 

The assassination produced a sharp 
increase in the size and intensity of Com- 
munist guerrilla activity by the military 
organization called the New People’s 
Army. Though the insurgency is concen- 
trated on Mindanao and some other 
southern islands, it spread after the 
Aquino assassination to 60 of the coun- 
try’s 74 provinces. In addition, the killing 
of Aquino created a nationwide crisis of 
confidence that caused the already stag- 
nant economy to spiral downward, even 
as most other Southeast Asian nations 
were prospering. After the assassination, 
says an American official, “all these con- 
cerns took a quantum leap.” 

Two of the most important elements 
of Philippine society, the church and the 
military, began quickly turning against 
Marcos. The Archbishop of Manila, 
Jaime Cardinal Sin, is a powerful figure in 
a country nominally 85% Roman Catho- 
lic, and his opposition to Marcos was 
clear. He increasingly and openly encour- 
aged opposition political figures. 
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A wistful, defeated ruler near the end — 
“Tam so very, very disappointed.” 





The revolt in the armed forces began 
to take shape as long ago as 1977, when a 
power struggle within the Marcos govern- 
ment eroded the influence of the Presi- 


| dent’s longtime political ally Defense Min- 


ister Juan Ponce Enrile. “It began asa self- 
defense action,” recalls Navy Captain Rex 
Robles, a spokesman for the Reform the 
Armed Forces Movement, which Enrile 
now confirms he clandestinely helped es- 
tablish. Realizing that he was being 
pushed aside in a power struggle with 
General Ver, Enrile, a Harvard-trained 
lawyer, began to work secretly to protect 
himself and lay the groundwork for the in- 
evitable post-Marcos period. 

Late last fall events began to move 











“Cory! Cory! Cory!” her 
supporters cried as Corazon 
Aquino, widow of the slain 
Benigno, entered the race for 
the presidency. After a few days 
of confusion, former Senator 
Salvador Laurel abandoned his 
own plans to run for the top 
spot and agreed to be the 
candidate for Vice President on 
a unity ticket. Jaime Cardinal 
Sin, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Manila, played 
an important role in getting the 
two together. 
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rapidly. In November, Marcos declared 
that he would hold a special presidential 
election to convince the Reagan Adminis- 
tration that he still enjoyed popular sup- 
port. A month later, immediately follow- 
ing the acquittal of Ver, Corazon Aquino 
announced that she would challenge Mar- | 
cos for the presidency. Cardinal Sin then 
helped persuade former Senator Salvador 
Laurel to join the Aquino ticket. In the 
meantime Enrile had been building his 
reform-movement, a highly visible band 
of about 100 well-trained soldiers whose | 
aim was not to topple Marcos but to pres- 
sure him to reorganize the military. 
Throughout the election campaign, while 
Enrile publicly supported Marcos, his re- 
formers conducted a crusade for honest 
voting that angered the President and the 
Ver faction in the military. The reformers 
in turn were enraged by the strong-arm 
methods used by the pro-Marcos forces in 
the vote counting, and even more by the 
assassination of Evelio Javier, a leading | 
opposition figure. Nonetheless they re- 
mained inactive because they wanted to 
appear impartial. The military men had 
already established links with Corazon 
Aquino, and before the campaign had 
helped train her security detail. 

Once the voting was over, the reform- 
ers prepared to take a more active part in 
the efforts to topple Marcos. By this 
time they had won the support of some of 
the Marcos family’s closest security 
forces. Says one reformist: “I don’t think 
the President thought that so many of his 
praetorian guards would turn against 
him. He thought money could buy loyalty. 
He underestimated the basic decency of 
Filipinos.” The group tested palace 
security by smuggling cars filled with 
empty boxes into the palace grounds. 
Since nobody bothered to stop them, they 
realized they would be able to bring in ex- 
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plosives if they should choose to do so. 
Two weeks ago the reformers learned 
| that they were in imminent danger. As the 
first step in a byzantine crackdown, Mar- 
cos arrested a group of soldiers. Though 
these troops were not members of the re- 
form movement, the reformers theorized 
that the men would be used to incriminate 
them. The rebels suspected that the threat- 
ened crackdown was a maneuver by Ver 
and his supporters to reinforce their links 
with Marcos. At the same time, however, 
there were reports that some sort of coup 
might actually be in the making 
Immediately the reformers decided to 
accelerate their plans. They reached En- 
rile, who was sitting in the coffeehouse in 
the Atrium building in Makati, and in- 
formed him of what was happening. On 
| Saturday, Feb. 22, Enrile resigned from 
| the government and announced that he 
was joining the opposition forces. Some of 
Enrile’s reformist colleagues tried to con- 
| vince him that such a move would merely 
forewarn Marcos of the group’s inten- 
tions, but he insisted, “I just cannot do this 
to the President otherwise.” 

The decision made, he sought Lieut. 
General Fidel Ramos’ help. “I called Ed- 
die. I had never discussed anything with 
him over the years, except in terms of the 
reform movement's general lack of ag- 
gressive intentions and its interest in insti- 
tutional change. I told him, ‘My boys are 
in this predicament, and I will have to be 
with them. I would like to find out wheth- 
er you will join us or not.’ General Ramos 
said, ‘I am with you all the way.’ ” 

At the moment of showdown, Cardi- 
nal Sin again played a crucial role. He 
publicly praised Enrile and Ramos, and 
called on the Philippine people to take to 
the streets in peaceful support of them. 
Radio Veritas, the Catholic station, be- 

came the unofficial broadcaster of the re- 





bellion, reporting on military units that | 


had joined the opposition and giving in- 
structions to crowds 

In the end the ailing Marcos, who is re- 
ported to be suffering from a form of sys- 
temic lupus erythematosus, a disease in 
which human antibodies attack the body’s 
tissue, especially the kidneys, was woefully 
uninformed as to what the reformers were 
really up to and how much support they 
had gained. Says Enrile: “Evidently the 
President was a captive of a group in the 
military. That was the sad thing about it.” 


eagan Administration policy dur- 
ing the final hours of the Marcos 
reign was set during a meeting 
last Sunday morning in the Be- 
thesda, Md., home of Secretary of State 
George Shultz, at which the President's 
special envoy, Philip Habib, who had re- 
turned from Manila only hours before, 
presented a report on his trip. In atten- 
dance were Caspar Weinberger, the Sec- 
retary of Defense; Admiral William 
Crowe Jr., chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Robert Gates, deputy director for 
intelligence of the Central Intelligence 
Agency; and John Poindexter, the Na- 
tional Security Adviser. Also present were 
three officials who had been preoccupied 
with the Philippine crisis for months: Mi- 
chael Armacost, Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs; Paul Wolfowitz, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs; and Richard Armi- 
tage, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Policy 
The group agreed on four principles, 
which were subsequently presented to 
| President Reagan: Marcos’ ability to gov- 
| ern with the consent of his people had 
| ended; any effort by him to crush the re- 
| form movement would only worsen the 











U.S. that force not be used; and it would 
be damaging to U.S. standing in the world 
if Marcos were treated like the Shah of 
Iran, who was admitted to the US. for 
medical treatment but was not permitted 
by the Carter Administration to remain. 
As it turned out, Marcos was less worried 
about the fate of the Shah than about 
what happened to Ngo Dinh Diem, the 
South Vietnamese President who was as- 
sassinated during a 1963 coup. Says one 
senior American official: “He wanted to 
make sure he did not leave with a bullet.” 

President Reagan, who had once sol- 
idly supported Marcos, quickly accepted 
the four-point policy. Reagan's views had 
already been shifting during the previous 
three weeks. Indeed, in response to Mar- 
cos’ deteriorating situation, he had moved 
rapidly from his dismaying remark after 
the election that there had probably been 
voting fraud on both sides to a White 
House statement condemning the election 
as fatally flawed by fraud, most of it on the 
part of the Marcos forces. 

Ata Sunday-afternoon meeting of the 
National Security Council, Special Envoy 
Habib reported flatly, “The Marcos era 
has ended.” Shultz summarized the views 
of the participants by saying that “not a 
person here” believed Marcos could re- | 
main in power, adding, “He’s had it.” 
President Reagan agreed but remained 
concerned about the fate of Marcos. Said 
Reagan: “We'll treat this man in retire- 
ment with dignity. He is not to wander.” 

By then the Administration was em- 
phasizing as strongly as possible that Mar- 
cos should avoid a military showdown. On 
Saturday, Reagan sent the Philippine 
leader an appeal not to use force to remain 
in power. Next day he dispatched a second 
message, advising Marcos that he as well 
as his family and close associates was wel- 





| situation; it was of great importance tothe | come to live in the U.S. White House 
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After the election, the results 
were immediately contested. 
Supporters of the candidates 
often clashed as returns were 
carried to central locations. 
Amid charges of violence, fraud 
and tampering, both Marcos 
and Aquino claimed victory. 
Members of a 20-member 
delegation of U.S. observers 
noted widespread cheating. Said 
Senator Richard Lugar: “The 
count is being shaped to what 
the President needs.” 
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The Philippines 





Spokesman Larry Speakes announced 
that American military aid to the Philip- 
pines would be cut off if troops loyal to 
Marcos used the army against the Philip- 
pine reform movement forces led by En- 
rile and Ramos. On Sunday evening, 
Shultz and Under Secretary of State Ar- 
macost met at the State Department with 
Blas Ople, Marcos’ Minister of Labor, who 
had come to Washington to plead the Phil- 
ippine President’s case. According to 
Ople, the American diplomats gave him a 
blunt message: Marcos had lost control of 
his army, the troops under General Ver 
were ineffectual, and if Marcos did not 
step down, the country could be heading 
for civil war. A similar statement was sent 
to the U.S. Ambassador in Manila, Ste- 
phen Bosworth, who took it to Marcos. 

It was early Monday morning before 
Ople finally managed to talk to Marcos by 
telephone. The Philippine President was 
angry that while his palace was being 
threatened and his television station tak- 
en over, the U.S. was telling him not to de- 
fend himself. He told Ople that Mrs. Mar- 
cos was there beside him and “she doesn’t 
want to leave.” Later that day, at about 
the same time Marcos was calling Senator 
Laxalt, Imelda Marcos telephoned Nan- 
cy Reagan. The message was the same: 
Mrs. Reagan urged the Marcoses to avoid 
bloodshed, expressed concern for their 
family, and assured Mrs. Marcos that 
they were welcome to come to the U.S. 

The Administration was worried 
about General Ver, who on Monday was 
still in a position to attempt a last-gasp 
military move. There were reports that he 
was about to send tanks to attack the re- 
formers. Accordingly, the National Secu- 
rity Council sent a message to Ver advis- 
ing him that it would not be in his 














“interest” to make a military move. 
Translation: if he called out troops, he 
would forfeit his chance of being included 
in the Marcos rescue operation. The 
warning was heeded 


n the period following the Aquino as- 

sassination, American policymakers 

had become increasingly concerned 

about the Philippines’ rapid political 
and economic decline. One particular 
concern was the future status of the two 
large U.S. military installations in the 
Philippines, Clark Air Base and Subic 
Bay Naval Base. The leases on those facil- 
ities will run out in 1991, but the US. 
hopes that they can be renegotiated. Fol- 
lowing a 1984 policy review by the Na- 
tional Security Council, which concluded 
that Marcos would “try to remain in pow- 
er indefinitely,” the Administration be- 
gan to work for economic, political and 
military reform in the Philippines. Shultz 
laid down the overriding principle: the 
U.S. must be loyal to the institutions of de- 
mocracy, not to Marcos. 

In October, Reagan sent Senator Lax- 
alt to Manila to tell Marcos that changes 
had to be made. Said Laxalt last week: 
“He was getting messages through State, 
but he just wasn’t believing them.” Laxalt 
told him that the Philippine army had to 
spend more time dealing with the Com- 
munist insurgents. 

Pressure on Marcos was also building 
in the U.S. Congress. Senator Richard Lu- 
gar, Indiana Republican and chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, who 
headed an official American team of poll 
watchers that observed the elections, con- 
cluded that there had been many in- 
stances of fraud, vote tampering, violence 
and intimidation by Marcos partisans. In 
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REBELLION IN 
THE ARMY 


Defense Minister Juan Ponce 
Enrile had secretly helped 
organize a military reform 





movement. After hearing news 
of a threatened crackdown on 
the group, Enrile openly broke 
with the dictator and went over 
to the opposition. Also joining 
the rebellion was Lieut. General 
Fidel Ramos. The Enrile- 
Ramos defection was the 
crucial event in the final 
transfer of power. 
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Marcos in a voice that was audible to the 


a telephone conversation with Marcos just 
after the voting, Laxalt observed that cer- 
tain aspects of the elections had been 
“rather strange,” such as reports that 
Marcos had carried one province by a 
vote of 13,000 to 0. That was not a prov- 
ince, it was a precinct, said Marcos, and 
“it was family.” When Laxalt answered, 
“T doubt very much if I ran in my home 
district I would get all the votes of my 
family,’ Marcos, who knew that the Sena- 
tor’s parents were French Basque immi- 
grants, replied, “Well, Filipinos are more 
clannish than you independent Basques.” 

Washington’s fear of a bloodbath was 
not unfounded. Early Monday morning a 
crowd of Marcos supporters armed with 
batons and tear gas moved toward Camp 
Crame, where the reformers were gath- 
ered. Over transistor radios, Marcos was 
heard vowing, “We'll wipe them out. It is 
obvious they are committing a rebellion.” 
And over Radio Veritas came Enrile’s re- 
ply, “I am not going to surrender.” 

Tanks arrived. When _ helicopters 
from the 15th strike wing of the air force 
began circling overhead, it looked as if the 
reformist rebellion was all over. If the 
choppers had fired into the Enrile-Ramos 
headquarters, the reformers would have 
been helpless. But then the choppers land- 
ed, and out came airmen waving white 
flags and giving the “L” sign for /aban 
(fight), a symbol of the opposition. Sud- 
denly the crowd, realizing that the air 
force was now defecting, went wild. 

Perhaps the most ominous moment 
came that same morning, shortly after 
Marcos announced on a televised news 
conference that he was declaring a state of 
emergency. At that point his armed forces 
Chief of Staff, General Ver, whispered to 
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whole nation, “Sir, we are ready to anni- 
hilate them at your orders .. . We are left 
with no option but to attack.” Marcos did 
not respond. Whether he knew it or not, 
his failure to move swiftly against Enrile 
and Ramos, one of the more honorable 
acts of his tarnished presidency, had al- 
ready cost him the office he was fighting 
so desperately to retain. 

Instead he went on with his press con- 
ference, but at 8:47 he was interrupted in 
mid-sentence as the government-run tele- 
vision station, Channel 4, suddenly went 
off the air. When it reappeared three 
hours later, the newscaster jubilantly de- 
clared, “This is the first free broadcast of 
Channel 4 ... The people have taken 
over.” Beside him was Colonel Mariano 
Santiago, who until last year had been the 
Marcos-appointed chairman of the coun- 
try’s Board of Transportation. To many 
Filipinos, the seizure of Channel 4 was 
one of the most remarkable events of an 
endlessly astonishing week. 

Tuesday was the day of the twin inau- 
gurals, Aquino had wanted a daylight cer- 
emony because, as she said in her address, 
“it is fitting and proper that, as the rights 
and liberties of our people were taken 
away at midnight 14 years ago [when 
martial law was declared], the people 
should formally recover those rights and 
liberties in the full light of day.” An hour 
later Ferdinand Marcos stepped onto the 
balcony at Malacafiang Palace before a 
crowd of 4,000 cheering supporters and 
took the oath of office. “Whatever we 
have before us, we will overcome,” he 
promised, while Imelda vowed to serve 
the people “all my life up to my last 
breath.” Though she was choked with 
emotion, few people outside the palace 
sensed that this was to be the Marcoses’ 





farewell. Then the Marcoses sang favorite 
songs, at one point offering a duet to the 
cheers of the invited guests. Conspicuous- 
ly absent was Marcos’ Vice President, Ar- 
turo Tolentino, who later said that he had 
not wanted to take the oath of office be- 
cause he hoped to play an intermediary 
role between Marcos and the reformists. 


n hour after the ceremony, Mar- 

cos telephoned Enrile and de- 

manded that he “stop firing at 

the palace.” Enrile said he had 
no troops there. Marcos asked him to call 
Ambassador Bosworth to find out if the 
US. could provide the Marcoses with se- 
curity in flying out of the palace. Enrile 
promised to do so. Marcos had previously 
raised the possibility of retiring to Ilocos 
Norte, his home province in the northern 
Philippines, but had been discouraged 
from doing so by his family and by the 
new government. At 9:05 p.m., four 
American helicopters picked up the Pres- 
ident, Imelda and a contingent of rela- 
tives and aides, including General Ver, 
and flew them to the U.S. air base. 

As the week ended, Reagan Adminis- 
tration policymakers breathed a great 
sigh of relief that their plans and strate- 
gies, so painstakingly worked out over the 
past two years, had gone so well. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats praised the 
handling of the Philippine crisis. Officials 
counted themselves incredibly lucky. 
Noting that events had passed without 
appreciable bloodshed, a senior U.S. offi- 
cial in Washington ruefully remarked 
that the Lord surely looks after “fools, 
children, the Philippines and the US.A.” 

After its initial concern about how the 
inexperienced Corazon Aquino would 
fare as President, the Administration was 





EXILE. 
IN HAWAII 


Two anda half years after the 
murder of Benigno Aquino, an 
obviously ailing Ferdinand 
Marcos stepped out of a U.S. 
Air Force transport at Hickam 
Air Force Base, near Honolulu. 
His 20-year presidency was at 
an end. Only hours after being 
inaugurated for the last time, 
Marcos realized he had lost 
control of his own military and 
accepted an American offer of 
sanctuary. 
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relieved that she gave important jobs to 
Laurel, Enrile, Ramos and other centrists, 
and adopted so conciliatory a tone toward 
her former opponents. Already there were 
hints of trouble ahead over the Marcoses” 
relocation, whether they decided to settle 
in Hawaii, California, New York or else- 
where, and over the legal status of Mar- 
cos’ properties abroad. Though Marcos’ 
only known income was his presidential 
salary of $5,700 a year, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has reportedly estimated 
the value of his family’s worldwide hold- 
ings at perhaps $2 billion. New York's 
Democratic Congressman Stephen Solarz 
observed mildly last week, “There is a 
strong presumption that he had a very 
good financial adviser or acquired the 
millions of dollars he has through pre- 
sumptively improper means.” Aboard the 
plane that carried Marcos to Hawaii, fed- 
eral authorities found $1.2 million in Phil- 
ippine currency, and another planeload of 
Marcos’ personal effects arrived at week’s 
end. Solarz said that while he thought it 
was appropriate for Reagan to offer Mar- 
cos sanctuary, the President had certainly 
not offered Marcos “immunity against 
civil proceedings brought by the govern- 
ment of the Philippines to recover a for- 
tune stolen from the Philippines.” 

But for the moment the Administra- 
tion was relieved to have passed the cen- 
ter of the storm. Even as he praised Mar- 
cos for his “difficult and courageous 
decision” to step down, Reagan congratu- 
lated Aquino on the “democratic out- 
come” of the elections and promised to 
work closely with her government in re- 
building the Philippine economy and 
armed forces. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Manila, and Johanna 
McGeary and William Stewart/Washington 
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Escape froma 
Gilded Palace 


The former ruler left behind signs of 
an opulent life and hasty departure 








1 No sooner had the helicopters whisked away Fer- 
dinand Marcos, his family and entourage than the 
looters and the curious began to arrive. They 

| found a half-eaten bowl of caviar and the hospital 
bed and medical equipment of a sick man. They 

H gawked at the scores of pairs of shoes of a rich 

woman. One visitor was reminded of a line from the Japanese 

poet Basho: “Autumn leaves, the remains of a samurai’s 
dream.” Eustacia Soliven, a Manila dentist, reflected later, 

“Maybe we have learned something from all this After all, the 

best things we see in France are the reminders of the excesses 

of Kings.” A few came to plunder and destroy. One man threw 

a photograph of the departed First Lady into an ornamental 

fish pool. But mostly, since an invitation to the Malacanhang 

Palace had long been considered a jewel beyond price to the 

average Filipino, they came as tourists and as survivors. One 

excited old man said he had lived a block away for 40 years, 
and never dreamed he would ever see the day when he would 

set foot in the palace a 

















. a 
In an alcove, the sumptuous bathtub of the former First Lady Tucked away in the room where the autocrat slept was a panoply of 
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“A Serious Deficiency” 





He had once been viewed as 
being too gentle to compete 
in the rough-and-tumble 





world of Washington bu- 
reaucracy. But after chairing 
three days of public hearings 
last week on how NASA 
reached the decision to launch the space 
shuttle Challenger on its doomed mission, 
former Secretary of State William Rogers 
was visibly—and vocally—angry. 
Referring to the avalanche of 
documents concerning shuttle safety 
that the space agency passes from 
desk to desk, Rogers scolded some 
top NASA launch officials, “You 
eliminate the element of good judg- 
ment and common sense.” Frustrat- 
ed by conflicting accounts of posi- 
tions taken at crucial preflight 
meetings, Rogers asked with cutting 
incredulity, “Does everybody know 
what everybody else is recommend- 
ing?” He wondered aloud why those 
involved had not been required to 
take clear stands on life-and-death 
safety issues and had not had their 
positions recorded. And, Rogers 
concluded, he was certain the mem- 
bers of the presidential commission 
agreed with him that NASA’s deci- 
sion-making process “shows a seri- 
ous deficiency” and was “clearly 
flawed.” 


other three months to complete its 
investigation into Challenger's ex- 
plosion only 73 seconds after blasting off 
from the ice-encrusted Pad 39-B at the 
Kennedy Space Center on Jan. 28, killing 
all seven of its crew. But on one point the 
testimony already seemed conclusive: so 
many doubts had been expressed about 
the safety of the flight that Challenger 
should not have been launched on that 
frigid Florida morning. As one source 
privy to the commission's thinking said, 
“This was an absolutely preventable 
thing. This accident never should have 
happened. Never.” 

That conviction was based largely on 
testimony indicating how NASA officials 
had dealt with the preflight concerns ex- 
pressed by two of the shuttle’s prime con- 
tractors: Morton Thiokol, which makes 
the solid-fuel boosters that are the main 
focus of the search for a cause of the disas- 
ter, and Rockwell International, which 
manufactures the orbiter. Officials and 
engineers of both companies insisted that 

they had opposed the launch, at least ini- 





The Rogers commission has an- The solid rocket booster’s telltale of smoke 
“This accident never should have happened.” 





The Rogers commission faults NASA's “flawed ” decision-making process 


tially, because of the cold weather and ice 
at the pad. But the NASA officials who 
heard the complaints contended that the 
objections had never been raised as force- 
fully as the contractors now claim and 
that in the end the disagreements had 
been resolved. Thus the NASA experts felt 
no need to relay the concerns to their su- 
periors. That put NASA’s highest officials 
in a position to testify that they were un- 





aware of the opposition. And no NASA of- 
ficial conceded under questioning that 
given the facts available to him, his deci- 
sion to launch might have been wrong. 

After the enormity of the Challenger 
tragedy, it may have been tempting, even 
natural, for each participant to recall the 
discussions in the way that might put the 
best light on his performance and ease his 
conscience. George Hardy, a high engi- 
neering official at the Marshall Space 
Flight Center in Huntsville, Ala., where 
the boosters were developed, last week ac- 
cused Allan McDonald, the top Thiokol 
engineer present at Cape Canaveral for 
the launch, of having drawn on a “conve- 
nience of memory” in testifying about his 
preflight safety objections. Rogers protest- 
ed that the comment implied McDonald 
might be lying and asked Hardy to with- 
draw it. He did. 

The hearings did make it clear that 
there had long been doubts about the reli- 


ability of the seals at the three joints be- 
) ERE 





grooves and designed, like washers ina 





tween the booster rocket’s four main seg- 
ments. Attention remained focused on the 
two large synthetic rubber O rings set in 


faucet, to keep the rocket’s superhot gases 
from escaping out the joints. 

As early as Dec. 17, 1982, the testimo- 
ny showed, NASA had been concerned 
enough about the possibility that the O 
rings might fail during lift-off to designate 
them as “criticality 1” items, compo- 
nents whose failure would doom the 
mission. Earlier shuttle flights had 
indicated that the second ring might 
be unseated from its groove by the 
great pressures on the rocket casing 
during lift-off, and could not always 
be relied upon as a backup should the 
first ring fail. Lack ofa reliable back- 
up violated a longtime NASA princi- 
ple. The space agency formally 
waived the redundancy requirement 
for these seals in March 1983 to per- 
mit flights to continue. Meantime, as 
many as 43 different solutions to the 
problem were being studied. 

In July 1985 NASA Budget Ana- 
lyst Richard Cook had warned in an 
internal memo that unless the O 
rings were improved, a “catastroph- 
ic” failure might follow. Three 
weeks ago, he revealed that during 
every shuttle launch, some engineers 
had “held their breath” in fear of an 
O-ring failure. Last week Engineer 
Roger Boisjoly, Thiokol’s top expert 
on the rings, testified that he had 
sent a similar memo to his superiors only 
days after Cook sent his. On any one 
flight, his memo warned, it was “a jump 
ball” as to whether the seal would hold, 
and if it did not, “the result would be a ca- 
tastrophe of the highest order—loss of hu- 
man life.” One month later, yet another 
Thiokol engineer, Arnold Thompson, 
urged his company to ask NASA to sus- 
pend all flights until the seal problem was 
fixed. Thiokol management apparently 
did not convey these warnings to NASA. 


ast week’s testimony also provided 
é distressing new detail about the 





weather-related worries that de- 

veloped as a cold front hit the Cape 
on Jan. 27. After hearing forecasts that 
the Florida temperature might fall to as 
low as 18°F that night, Robert Ebeling, a 
Thiokol engineer at the company’s plant 
in Brigham City, Utah, telephoned Mc- 
Donald at the Cape about 4 p.m. He said 





that h d other i at the plant 
a e and other engineers e plant | 
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| then got the latest prediction, about 22°, | 
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were worried about the seals. McDonald 


and, finding this “very serious,” called 
Robert Lund, the vice president for engi- 
neering at Thiokol, to urge a full-scale 
analysis to determine if the seals could 
perform safely at that temperature. It 
should be “an engineering decision,” 
McDonald told Lund, “not a program- 
management decision.” 

McDonald and Judson Lovingood, 
deputy manager of the shuttle projects of- 
fice at Marshall, set up a teleconference 
among engineers and managers at the 
Cape, Huntsville and in Utah to discuss 
the O-ring problem. Before it began, Lo- 
vingood got the impression that Thiokol 


was concerned enough to seek a flight de- 
lay. He asked his boss, Stanley Reinar 
shuttle projects manager at Marshall who 


was then at the Cape, to tell Arnold Al- 
drich, the overall shuttle manager at the 
Johnson Space Center in Houston, who 
was also in Florida, that a flight delay was 
likely. But Reinartz decided to wait until 
he had “a full understanding of the situa- 
tion” before informing Aldrich. 

Back in Utah, preparations for the 


pivotal teleconference were rushed. Lund 


ordered all data collected on any correla- 
tion between temperature and the amount 
of erosion experienced in the O rings on 
previous flights. Boisjoly worried in par- 
ticular about Shuttle Mission 51-C in Jan- 
uary 1985, in which the seal temperature 
had been 53° (although the air had 
warmed to 66° by the time of launch). 
When the spent boosters were recovered 
from that flight, what Boisjoly described 
as black soot “just like coal” was found 
behind a primary ring in one booster, in- 
dicating that gases had blown past the 
first ring. Although erosion had also been 
found after flights in warmer tempera- 
tures, 51-C had been exposed to overnight 
lows in the 20s and had more extensive 
ring damage. Boisjoly knew that lower 


temperatures reduced the resiliency and | 


hardness of the rings. At 29°, the antici- 
pated temperature of the O rings the next 
morning, he feared that getting the rings 
to seal gaps in the joints might be like 
“trying to shove a brick into a crack,” al- 
though it should be like “a sponge.” 

When the all-important teleconference 
began at 8:45 p.m., Lawrence Mulloy, chief 
of the booster program at Marshall, had 
joined Reinartz and McDonald at the 
Cape end of the network. Lovingood and 
Hardy were at Huntsville. In Utah, Lund 
was joined by Joe Kilminster, vice presi- 
dent for booster programs; Jerald Mason, 
senior vice president, and Calvin Wiggins, 
vice president for space projects. A dozen 
Thiokol engineers in Utah were also par- 
ticipating. Boisjoly presented six charts 
that had been transmitted to the others and 
argued that “lower temperature was a fac- 
tor” in O-ring performance. Lund, the 
highest engineering officer, said flatly that 
unless the temperature reached at least 53°, 
“T don’t want to fly.” 

Mulloy and Hardy led the NASA chal- 
lenge to this conclusion. Hardy said that 


he was “appalled” by the reasoning be- | 
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hind the no-fly stance of Thiokol, while 
Mulloy insisted that there was no demon- 
strable link between temperature and O- 
ring erosion. He contended that despite 
NASA's placing the booster seals on the 
criticality-1 list because of a lack of re- 
dundancy, the backup ring would certain- 
ly seat in the critical early-ignition phase 
of the launch and provide a seal even if 
gases got by the first ring. Since NASA had 
not established a minimum launch tem- 
perature for the boosters, he and Hardy 
both complained that Thiokol was trying 
to change the flight criteria on the night 
before a scheduled mission. Said Mulloy: 
“You can’t do that.” In his testimony last 
week, he did not deny having said, “My 
God, Thiokol, when do you want me to 
launch, next April?” But he argued that 


cized remark out of context. 

After some two hours of debate, Kil- 
minster, who had supported Thiokol’s no- 
go position, asked for a five-minute recess 
to consider NASA’s objections. The break 
stretched on for half an hour. Caucusing 
in Utah, the engineers remained unani- 
mous against the launch. Nonetheless, 
Mason declared that “we have to make a 
management decision,” then turned to 
Lund and asked him to ‘take off his engi- 
neering hat and put on his management 
hat.” In front of the surprised engineers, 
Mason polled only the management offi- 
cials, getting Lund, Wiggins and Kilmin- 
ster to join him in giving NASA a recom- 
mendation from Thiokol to launch. 


hen the teleconference re- 
sumed and Kilminster an- 
nounced the startling turn- 
about, Marshall's shuttle 
manager Reinartz asked if anyone on the 
network had any comment on the deci- 
sion. There was no response. Thiokol was 
now on record as no longer opposing the 
launch, and the telephone hookup was 
ended. Kilminster telefaxed a memo to 
the Cape and Huntsville 
formalizing the change. 
Somewhat belatedly, 
McDonald pleaded with 
Mulloy to reconsider. “If 
anything happened to this 
launch,” he said propheti- 
cally, “I sure wouldn't 
want to be the person that 
had to stand in front of a 
board of inquiry to explain 
why I launched.” 
Understandably, the 
Rogers commission want- 
ed to know what had 
caused the switch at Thio- 
kol. Testified Lund: “We 
got ourselves into the 
thought process that we 
were trying to find some 
way to prove to them it 
[the booster] wouldn’t 
work. We couldn’t prove 
absolutely that it wouldn’t 
work.” When Mason was 





| his listeners had taken his highly publi- | 








Before the launch: frozen equipment 





NASA dismissed ice fears. 


asked whether telling Lund to put on his 
management hat did not amount to pres- 
suring his subordinate to change his mind, 
he replied, “Well, I hope not, but it could 
be interpreted that way.” Both Hardy and 
Mulloy insisted that they had exerted no 
pressure on Thiokol by their tough ques- 
tioning of the engineers. They said that 
after Kilminster announced his compa- | 
ny’s flight go-ahead, they had no idea that 
the engineers had remained unanimously 
opposed to this position. 

Reinartz testified that he had never 
told Aldrich, his launch-command supe- 
rior, about the discussion with Thiokol or 
about that firm’s original opposition to 
the flight. He argued that since the issue 
had been resolved, there was no need to 
do so. When Mulloy took the same posi- 
tion, a commissioner, Air Force Major 
General Donald Kutyna, observed biting- 
ly, “If this was an airplane and I just had a 
fight with Boeing over whether the wing 
could fall off, I think I'd tell the pilot.” 





Dismayed commission members hearing testimony at the State Department 


| ered the O-ring problem a flight-safety 


- Rocco Petrone, president of Rockwell's 





Reinartz explained that he had informed 
his boss, William Lucas, director of the 


| Marshall center, who had no direct launch 


authority. “If you want to report a fire,” 
said Kutyna, “you don’t go to the mayor.” 
Called to testify, Lucas ran into a buzz 
saw of objections from Rogers when he 
tried to argue that he had never consid- 


issue, even though its criticality classifica- 
tion meant that it clearly was. Pressed, he 
finally conceded, “If I had heard the 
alarms that have been expressed in this 
room this week before the flight, I certain- 
ly would have been concerned. Yes sir.” 
Nonetheless he insisted later at a press 
conference, “I think it was a sound deci- 
sion to launch.” 





he commissioners also zeroed in on 
the icy pad conditions that prompt- 
ed Rockwell to oppose the launch. 
While the ice was apparently unre- 
lated to the cause of the tragedy, the com- 
missioners regarded NASA's reaction to that 
opposition as more evidence of the space 
agency's failure to heed warnings. Viewing 
the pad by television from his company’s 
launch-support center in Downey, Calif. 


space transportation and systems group, 
had been alarmed about the ice-encrusted 
gantry. He telephoned Robert Glaysher, a 
Rockwell vice president at the Cape, and 
told him that Rockwell could not recom- 
mend proceeding with the launch. Glaysher 
raised the issue at a 9 o'clock meeting the 
next morning attended by a score of ice ex- 
perts and chaired by Aldrich. “Rockwell 
cannot assure it is safe to fly,” he said. The 
company feared that ice might break off the 
gantry and damage the orbiter tiles. 

The experts, who had studied this 
possibility, concluded that the ice did not 
pose a danger and Rockwell’s position in 
effect was dismissed. But once again there 
had been an apparent misunderstanding 
about the degree of opposition to proceed- 

ing. Testified Aldrich: “A 
concern was voiced [by 
> Rockwell] but they didn’t 
=say ‘Don’t launch.’ ” Rog- 
<ers found this another “se- 
“rious deficiency in the pro- 

cess.” 

Two major contractors 
had warned that Challeng- 
er should not fly that 
day. One, apparently un- 
der pressure from NASA’s 
middle managers, had 
changed its mind. The oth- 
er had not. But NASA's 
highest decision makers 
had either not heard about 
the contractors’ fears or ig- 
nored them. So Challenger 
blasted into the Florida sky 
on its brief, one-way flight to 
oblivion. By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/ 
Washington and Jerry Hannifin/ 
Cape Canaveral | 
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Defensive About Defense 








Reagan’s call for a greater buildup is met by one for a fix- “up 


he President's speech had all the trap- 

pings of a major offensive, but in fact 
he was fighting a rearguard defense. 
When Ronald Reagan took to the air- 
waves last week to beseech the nation to 
continue backing his massive defense 
buildup, the rumbles of discord threat- 
ened to drown out his ardent pleas and 
shift the public attention from funding the 
Pentagon to reforming it. 

All those horror stories of waste by 
the Pentagon and fraud by defense con- 
tractors—the $400 hammers, the $600 
toilet covers—have taken a 
toll on the national consen- 
sus for reversing what Rea- 
gan has called the “decade 
of neglect” that sapped 
US. military strength in 
the 1970s. For the first 
time since Reagan 
launched his $1.5 trillion 
defense buildup five years 
ago, polls show sharply 
declining support for in- 
creased military spending. 
In Congress, deficit cutters 
in both parties are arguing 
that the Pentagon cannot 
be exempted from the bud- 
get ax. And two days after 
the President spoke last 
week, a commission ap- 
pointed by Reagan himself 
issued a report arguing that 
unless the Pentagon under- 
goes major structural 
changes, more dollars for 
defense may simply be frit- 
tered away. 

Reagan’s speech 
showed yet again his un- 
wavering commitment to 
what he called his “highest 
duty as President”—building and main- 
taining a strong national defense. 
Strength is the only way to make the Sovi- 
ets negotiate arms reductions and “cease 
bullying” smaller nations, the President 
insisted. “Tonight, the security program 
that you and I launched to restore Ameri- 
ca’s strength is in jeopardy,” he said, 
“threatened by those who would quit be- 
fore the job is done.” He spoke of the 
arms-control talks now under way in Ge- 
neva. “Just as we are sitting down at the 
bargaining table with the Soviet Union,” 
Reagan pleaded, “let's not throw Ameri- 
ca’s trump card away.” 

The President's rhetoric was hardly 
new. He used the same “bargaining chip” 
argument to win funding for the contro- 
versial MX missile. Increasingly, howev- 
er, Congressmen are fixated on the bot- 
tom line. Though Reagan spoke of 
seeking only “modest 3% annual growth,” 
in fact his budget request for 1987 calls for 
a hike of at least 12% over 1986 spending, 
from $278.4 billion to $311.6 billion. Fur- 
thermore, the Congressional Budget Of- 








fice calculated that the President’s de- 
fense budget underestimates its true cost 
by $14.5 billion. Most Congressmen be- 
lieve that in the end the President will be 
lucky to hold next year’s defense spending 
at this year’s level, and some warn of de- 
fense cuts of up to $50 billion. In his tele- 
vised response to the President's address, 
House Democratic Majority Leader Jim 
Wright argued that limiting defense 


spending would be necessary since budget 
deficits “themselves pose a danger to our | 
national security.” 


Even some members 
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Reformer: Presidential Commission Chairman Packard ponders his report 


Secretary during the Carter Administra- 
tion, vividly depicted Pentagon shortcom- 
ings. One passage, for instance, compared 
stewardship of the Pentagon to the story 
of The Sorcerer's Apprentice, the master 
magician’s young helper who learned how 
to start the magic but not how to stop it. 
But at the insistence of Reagan loyalists 
on the commission, the language was 
“dulled up” to sound more like a typi- 
cal presidential commission’s findings. 
Meanwhile, Reagan’s speechwriters pre- 
emptively embraced the commission's 
findings with some hedged language. 
“Wherever the commission’s recommen- 
dations point the way to greater executive 
effectiveness, I will implement them,” 
Reagan stated, “even if they run counter 
to the will of entrenched 
bureaucracies and special 
interests."’ Allowed one 
White House aide: “The 
Packard commission is a 
train we either jump on or 
get run over by.” 

Even toned down, the 
23-page Packard commis- 
sion report is in spots 
bluntly critical of the way 
the Pentagon and Con- 
gress shape defense bud- 
gets. “There is no rational 
system,” the report states, 
for reaching “coherent and 
enduring agreement on na- 
tional military strategy.” 
With some exceptions, 
“weapons systems take too 
long and cost too much to 
produce.” Fraud and dis- 
honesty are not principally 
to blame, says the report; 
rather, “the truly costly 
problems are those of over- 
complicated organization 
and rigid procedure.” 

The report outlines a 
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At the insistence of Reagan loyalists, the language was “dulled up.” 


of the President’s own party were moved 
more by the exigencies of red ink than by 
the Soviet threat. “It’s my feeling that the 
President’s appeal will not fly,” stated 
G.O.P. Senator Charles Grassley of lowa. 

When scandals over weapons pro- 
curement began to shake public support 
for the President’s defense buildup, the 
White House created a commission last 
summer to recommend management re- 
forms. But it soon became clear that the 
commission, chaired by David Packard, 
multimillionaire businessman (Hewlett- 
Packard) and former Deputy Secretary of 
Defense in the Nixon Administration, 
would affirm that billions of defense dol- 
lars had in fact been wasted. 

Worried that the report would appear 
just as the President was launching his 
campaign for more defense spending, 
White House and Defense Department 
officials scrambled to try to keep the 
Packard commission from undercutting 
the President’s defense budget crusade. 
Indeed, a draft by Commission Member 


James Woolsey, who was Navy Under | 





number of steps to cut 
through red tape and sim- 
plify and centralize decision making: 

> To aid long-term planning and avoid 
the chronic instability created by annual 
appropriations, it calls on Congress to 
pass two-year defense budgets. 

> To ride herd on the overlapping and 
fractured weapons-buying bureaucracy, 
the commission would create a “Procure- 
ment Czar,” formally known as the Un- 
der Secretary of Defense for Acquisition. 
> To cut down on confusing lines of com- 
mand, the commission would strengthen 
the role of the ten theater commanders 
who actually control the troops in the 
field by making them report to the Secre- 
tary of Defense through the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The theater com- 
mands are now unified in name only. For 
example, the Commander-in-Chief Pacif- 
ic (CINCPAC), who happens to be a Navy 
admiral, lacks the authority to choose his 
Air Force subordinate, who in practice 
is far more beholden to the Chief of the 
Air Force. 

> To reduce interservice rivalry in strate- 
gy and budget decisions, the commission 
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would reform the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
strengthen the role of the Chairman. The 
Joint Chiefs are the uniformed heads of 
the four services and are supposed to ad- 
vise the President and Secretary of De- 
fense on military needs. Under the exist- 
ing system, the Chiefs are torn between 
looking out for their own services and 
shaping a coherent national-defense strat- 
egy, while the Chairman has an impres- 
sive title but no staff or real authority. The 
Packard commission would make him the 
President’s principal uniformed adviser in 





1,200 officers and civilians under his au- 
thority. Most important, the Chairman 
would be charged with arbitrating dis- 
putes among the individual service Chiefs. 

This call for reforming the JCS is per- 
haps the most significant, and will no 
doubt be the most controversial, of the 
Packard commission’s recommendations. 
Former Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger has testified before Congress 
that the Chiefs resolve differences by “log 
rolling and back scratching.” Retired 
Army General David Jones, a former 
Chairman of the JCS, has stated, “The cor- 
porate advice provided by the JCS is not 
crisp, timely, very useful or very influen- 
tial.” At budget-writing time, the Joint 
Chiefs usually present a wish list to the 
Secretary of Defense and fight for every 
dime. More often than not, say critics, 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinber- 
ger’s response has been to give each ser- 
vice pretty much what it wants. 

Congress is currently wrestling with 
various proposals to reform the JCS struc- 
ture. The House last fall passed a bill to 
strengthen the role of the Chairman, and 
the Senate Armed Services Committee is 
about to do likewise, despite howls of pro- 
test from the current service Chiefs. The 
Navy, traditionally the most independent 
of the services, is making an all-out blitz to 
block the legislation, which would “make a 
hash of our defense structure,” according to 
outspoken Navy Secretary John Lehman. 
Nonetheless, Weinberger has signaled that 
he will not oppose the legislation, and pas- 
sage of some version seems likely. 





larion calls for Pentagon reform have 

been heard before. Since World War 
II, at least 35 groups have been impan- 
eled to study the Pentagon. “Few of these 
countless proposals and recommenda- 
tions have been taken seriously, and an 
even smaller number have actually been 
adopted,” noted a Senate Armed Services 
Committee study on defense organiza- 
tion last fall. Needless to say, merely re- 
arranging boxes on an organization chart 
hardly guarantees success. Still, even 
among the Pentagon’s staunchest allies, a 
search for meaningful reform is under 
way. Increasingly, the question is becom- 
ing not just whether to spend more on de- 
fense, but how to spend the money more 
wisely. — By Evan Thomas. 
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Midgetman in Wonderland 


Plans for a smaller missile provoke some big con fusions 


fact as well as name, and put the JCS staffof_ 








Nation 





he U.S. needs a new small missile with 

a single warhead. Or should it be big- 
ger and have three warheads? A mobile 
missile, the Reagan Administration has 
said, will be less vulnerable to a first strike 
and thus produce a more stable arms-con- 
trol situation. Or should mobile missiles, 
as the Administration has also said, be 
banned in any new arms agreement? “I’m 
afraid I can’t put it more clearly,” said Al- 
ice to the Caterpillar in Wonderland. “Be- 
ing so many sizes in a day is very confus- 
ing.” Her lament fits the debate over the 
proposed Midgetman missile. 

The original goal was to build a mis- 
sile that could survive a Soviet attack in 


A full-scale model of the single-warhead weapon, and the vehicle that would haul and fire it 





Would three warheads cut the cost or defeat the purpose—or maybe both? 


sufficient numbers to pose a credible 
threat of retaliation. The big, three-war- 
head Minuteman is vulnerable to destruc- 
tion in its silos. The ten-warhead MX is 
no answer. Though it was supposed to be 
mobile, the Pentagon could never come 
up with an acceptable basing mode. The 
50 MX’s that Congress has agreed to fund 
are to be parked in Minuteman silos, 
where they too could be sitting ducks. 
Enter Midgetman, the one-warhead 
missile recommended in 1983 by a presi- 
dential commission headed by onetime 
National Security Adviser Brent Scow- 
croft. At 38,000 Ibs., it would be small 
enough to be hauled around by a trucklike 
vehicle. The Soviets could never pinpoint 
its location, and to destroy the entire area 
over which 500 or so Midgetmen might 
roam would require launching nearly ev- 
ery warhead at the Kremlin’s command. 
Congress and the Administration em- 
braced Midgetman, and the Air Force 
produced a design. The fiscal 1987 budget 


Reported by Barrett Seaman and Bruce van | proposes spending $1.4 billion, double this 
Voorst/Washington year’s figure, for development. 
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But the Pentagon, upset at not getting 
the 100 big MX missiles that it originally 
requested, is bridling at the cost of Mid- 
getman—perhaps $44 billion eventually. 
Defense officials and congressional allies 
contend that the expense could be cut in 
half by building 170 “Super-Midgetman” 
missiles, each weighing 90,000 Ibs. and 
carrying three warheads, which would 
still be mobile. That would defeat the pur- 
pose, cry Midgetman boosters. Reducing 
the number of launchers, making them 
larger and therefore harder to move 
quickly, and putting more warheads on 
each would make the entire arsenal more 
vulnerable to surprise attack. A secret re- 








port to be presented this week or next to 
the Pentagon by a panel of experts headed 
by M.LT. Dean John Deutch reportedly 
favors the one-warhead idea. 

The Scowcroft commission thought 
that if both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. built 
small mobile missiles, neither side would 
feel tempted to launch (or feel threatened 
by) a first strike. But the Administration 
last fall suddenly proposed in Geneva that 
all mobile missiles be banned. Moscow is 
developing two types of mobile missiles 
that the Pentagon fears will add danger- 
ously to Soviet striking power. 

Further muddying the debate, is that 
some advocates of increasing the Midget- 
man’s size actually do not want the mis- 
sile but hope to divert funds to the MX. 
Amid the confused crossfire, Washington 
is in danger of losing sight of the basic 
strategic issue involved: a small mobile 
missile can help make America’s land- 
based arsenal more secure while at the 
same time making the nuclear balance 
more stable. —By George J. Church. Reported 
by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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The Big Apple’s brooding chief executive: an uncharacteristic mea culpa 


Playing Catch as Koch Can 











Brushed by scandal, New York's mayor says he is “mortified” 


ince he was first elected mayor of 

New York City in 1977, Edward I. 
Koch has emerged as a supremely confi- 
dent entertainer who has fine-tuned his 
media image into one of the country’s 
most powerful political weapons. Wise- 
cracking, noisy and energetic, Koch has 
not merely run the city but has also writ- 
ten two memoirs about its often byzantine 
politics, with himself as the hero. Cram- 
ming his days with television appoint- 
ments and public ceremonies, the three- 
term mayor had a standard greeting: 
“How’'m I doin’?” Until recently the an- 
swer was usually “Not bad, Ed.” 

But now the critics are raising their 
voices. Among them is the mayor’s least 


| likely detractor: himself. After a flood of 


revelations about corruption in New York 
City government, the feisty Koch came 





forth last week with an uncharacteristic 
mea culpa. Said he: “I am embarrassed. I 
am chagrined. I am absolutely mortified 
that this kind of corruption could have ex- 
isted and that I did not know of it.” 

The bad news broke in a particularly 
dramatic fashion: in early January, Don- 
ald Manes, the mayor's close political ally 
and president of the borough of Queens 
(one of New York City’s five administra- 
tive units), was pulled from his car, bleed- 
ing and near death from knife cuts to the 
wrist and ankle; Manes eventually admit- 
ted that the wounds were self-inflicted. 
Soon after, Manes’ associate, Geoffrey 
Lindenauer, a former official in the city’s 
parking-violations bureau, was accused of 
extorting $410,000 in cash, trips and the- 
ater seats from agencies that had been 
granted plump city contracts to collect 








unpaid parking-ticket fines. Queens At- 
torney Michael Dowd, a collection-agen- 
cy owner, is reported to have told federal 
prosecutors that it was Manes who or- 
dered him to pay bribes to Lindenauer to 
safeguard a lucrative city contract that 
had netted his firm some $2 million. 

Last week Lindenauer was also 
charged with making “false representa- 
tions” to gain a $22.7 million parking-bu- 
reau computer contract for Citisource, a 
company partly owned by Stanley Fried- 
man, the Bronx Democratic Party leader 
and a Koch supporter. As the scandal 
was breaking, Lindenauer’s supervisor, 
Transportation Commissioner Anthony 
Ameruso, resigned, as did the director of | 
investigations, the city’s anticorruption 
chief. As many as eight separate city, state 
and federal investigations are looking into 
allegations of corruption within various 
city agencies. “My administration,” Koch 
admitted ruefully, “lost the distance and 
the controls I had to maintain in order to 
avoid the undue influence of party leaders 
on the workings of government.” 

The scandals surrounding Koch have 
not sullied his own clean-as-a-whistle rep- 
utation. But the mayor’s exuberant self- 
assurance, an essential part of his leader- 
ship style, has been undermined. The 
mayor is now apparently trying to revive 
his old take-charge image after weeks of 
untypical faltering. “You do not allow the 
problem to overwhelm you,” Koch says. 
“You have to overwhelm the problem.” 

Trying to do just that, the mayor pro- 
posed a series of reforms, including a panel 
to monitor appointments. He also plans to 
forbid officers of political parties to do busi- 
ness with the city. Says Media Consultant 
David Garth, a longtime Koch adviser: 
“When the mayor really wants to put his 
shoulder to the wheel, he is very tough.” 
But the critics are still out on whether 
Koch can stage a comeback. a 











it Takes One to Know One 


) ere fey shopping mall was an odd place for the 
skein of corruption scandals that have ensnarled New 
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work for S.R.S.—and the bureau. To 
keep their man available, the FBI 
even stonewalled South Florida in- 
vestigators inquiring into the suspect- 
ed murders of two women and a man 











York City and Chicago to begin unraveling. But that was 
where police picked up Michael Burnett, a corpulent ex-con, 
swindler and murder suspect who was to provide important 
evidence in corruption investigations in both cities. Burnett, 
police said later, had stopped at the mall to make last-minute 
preparations for a burglary. Inside his van, officers found a 
submachine gun, ammunition and an automatic pistol. 

The arrest, in July 1984, came just six months after Bur- 
nett’s parole from a federal prison on charges of currency ma- 
nipulation and possession of stolen stocks, and the con man 
seemed a sure bet for a return stretch. But he was no run-of- 
the-mill criminal. For 30 years Burnett had negotiated light 
sentences for fraud and other crimes by informing for the FBI. 
Now he again offered to trade, telling the FBI that while work- 
ing for Systematic Recovery Service, a collection agency trying 
to secure municipal contracts in New York and Chicago, he 
had stumbled into widespread political corruption. 

Re-enlisted as an informant, Burnett was granted a de- 
ferred sentencing on his parole violation, and went back to 


who had engaged in financial deal- 
ings with Burnett. 

In New York and Chicago, Bur- 
nett was monitored by the FBI on a 
24-hour basis. He continued trying, 
unsuccessfully, to win a contract for 
S.R.S. to collect payment on $300 
million worth of Chicago parking 
tickets, a process that involved al- 
leged payoffs to four aldermen and a city administrator. 
S.R.S. Owner Bernard Sandow boasted to Burnett that the 
company had also bribed important New York City officials. 
The FBI was listening in: Sandow’s bragging may have result- 
ed in last week's indictment against Geoffrey Lindenauer, a 
former New York parking-violations-bureau official ac- 
cused of extorting some $313,000 from S.R.S. alone. Sandow 
has been cooperating with federal investigations in New 
York, while Burnett remains in federal protective custody at 
an undisclosed location. 
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Shop Here, but Don’t Stop Here | 





A “residents only” law in Dearborn parks sparks a black boycott 


A butting heavily black Detroit, the pre- 
dominantly white suburb of Dearborn 
has earned an unsavory reputation as one 
of America’s more segregated communi- 
ties. Conditions have not changed appre- 
ciably since the 1980 census showed only 
83 blacks among Dearborn’s 90,660 resi- 
dents. The city’s lily-white makeup was 
maintained by Mayor Orville Hubbard, a 
chest-thumping racist who ruled Dear- 
born’s city hall from 1942 to 1978. Al- 
though Hubbard died in 1982, his legacy 
was hauntingly present last week as civil 
rights activists expanded a boycott of local 
stores to protest efforts to bar nonresidents 
from most of Dearborn’s 39 parks. 

At issue was an ordinance, passed by 
referendum last November, that threat- 
ens nonresidents who invade the parks 
with fines of up to $500 or jail sentences of 
up to 90 days. Dearborn residents said 
they were forced into acting because they 
were being crowded out of recreation fa- 
cilities they pay for. Said William Peretto, 
39, whose son Scott could not get into a 
municipal swimming pool last summer 
because it was mobbed: “We had to do 
something.” 

Quickly, though, the ordinance served 
to spotlight the area’s long-standing racial 
divide. Civil rights leaders saw it as a 
clumsy move to keep out blacks from De- 
troit. In retaliation, the N.A.A.C.P. orga- 
nized a boycott of Dearborn’s stores, in- 
cluding those at Fairlane Town Center, a 
2,360-acre complex that includes the 
state’s largest shopping mall. Before the 
boycott, an estimated 28% of Fairlane’s 
shoppers were black. Says the Rev. 
Charles Adams, minister of Hartford Me- 
morial Baptist Church and head of the De- 
troit N.A.A.C.P.: “They welcome us to shop 
in their stores, but don’t allow us to stop in 
their parks. If we're not good enough to 
stop, we feel we're too good to shop.” 

By last week the dispute over the 
parks ordinance had expanded into a 
more general grievance over the dearth of 
commercial facilities in Detroit. During 
the past decade the city has lost most of its 
famous retailers, and black leaders hope a 
boycott will pressure merchants to pro- 
vide convenient outlets for the city’s thou- 
sands of black customers. The N.A.A.C.P.’s 
Adams urged Detroiters to use the Lenten 
season to abstain from shopping at all 
stores in the suburbs, not just the ones in 
Dearborn. “Don’t shop anywhere but in 
Detroit,” he told his congregation. “If you 
can’t find it here, do without it.” 

The call for Detroit-only shopping is 
expected to have limited success, even 
among blacks who have been insulted by 
Dearborn’s racial attitudes. Fred Morgan, 
39, a Detroit truck driver, long ago 
dropped the idea of buying a house in 


Dearborn, in part because he felt unwel- 
=e | 





come. But he still will shop there. “I was 
out last night looking for an air compres- 
sor,” he said. “Where am I going to get 
one in Detroit for the kind of price I can 
find in the suburbs?” 

Nevertheless, the boycott is an em- 
barrassment for the city that is home to 
the Ford Motor Co., the fourth-largest 
corporation in the U.S. and one praised 
for its vigorous hiring and promotion of 
black rank-and-file workers and execu- 
tives, including many who commute to 
Dearborn daily. The campaign has re- 
ceived some visible support from the De- 
troit police department, which pulled out 
of a crime-prevention convention last 
week because it was held in Dearborn. 
Several other organizations, including an 
education group and a black sorority, 
have canceled or are considering calling 
off events in Dearborn. 

The N.A.A.C.P. and the American Civ- 
il Liberties Union have also filed suit in 
Wayne County Circuit Court, arguing 
that the parks ordinance is illegal. In 
Dearborn, however, these pressures have 
only hardened local resistance. Dear- 
born’s new mayor, Michael Guido, who 
initially opposed the ordinance, now says 
the city will fight opponents in court. 

Until now the ordinance has not 
been enforced, since winter weather has 
kept most people from the parks. But one 
community leader in the dispute says 
black Detroiters may stage sit-ins and 
confrontations in Dearborn if the matter 
is not resolved before spring. “We're 
struggling to head off a potentially explo- 
Sive situation,” he said, and time is run- 


ning out. — By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by William J. Mitchell/Dearborn 
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Detroit's Morgan outside the gates 
Unwelcome, but still a shopper. 








“Dwyane’s father, a hunting enthusiast, 
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Officer at the scene of a fa 


Houston Gunplay 


A string of accidental shootings 





n a quiet evening just before New 
Year’s, Dwyane Carson and _ his 
friend Arthur DeWitt, both 9, were play- 
ing in Dwyane’s Northeast Houston 
home, when they found a loaded .22-cal. 
rifle in the youngster’s bedroom closet. 


had never shown the boy how to handle 
firearms. Toying with the rifle, Dwyane 
accidentally shot and killed Arthur. 
Ordinarily, such an occurrence, how- 
ever regrettable, would not attract much 
attention (in 1983, the latest year for 
which such figures are available, 261 
youngsters under age 18 were killed in 
shooting mishaps). But the next day an- 
other Houston boy, 12, shot and killed his 
eight-year-old half brother. Two days lat- 
er, a third local youngster was fatally shot 
with a pistol. By last week the Houston 
area had recorded 13 accidental shootings 
in nine weeks, six of them fatal, all of 
them involving victims under 18 years of 
age 





The shootings prompted a special 
meeting of Houston police and school of- 
ficials to discuss ways to stop the carnage. 
A local TV station announced a series of 
programs and public seminars on fire- 
arms safety, and an area newspaper urged 
gun owners to show more responsibility. 
Said Police Chief Lee Brown: “If you have 
a weapon, you need to take care to ensure 
that the weapon is secure, that it is locked 
away and not accessible to children.” 
Despite the appeals for safety mea- 
sures, there is little support for strict fire- 
arms laws. In Houston, gun control is as 
unpopular as zoning. A Texan with a 
driver’s license or similar I.D. can walk 
into a gun shop, sign a federal firearms 
form and purchase a weapon. No waiting 
period or local registration is required. 
The absence of any significant restrictions 
on gun ownership has helped put firearms 
in more than a few bedroom closets and 
night-table drawers—and, it seems, into 
the hands of youngsters who do not realize 
how lethal the weapons can be. a 
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The’86 Colt 4-door sedans rez 
their good breeding is reflected inside and out. The DL com- 
bines room, quality and value with style and finesse. A small 
step up to Premier brings even more elegance, sophistication 
and luxurious appointments. Like the optional Turbo Package. 
It puts a most proper punch in Premier's polish. 

The Colt DL and Premier. Quite the distinguished couple. 


Colt is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, >| a> 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. 
Dodge |Ptymouth 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 


Buckle up for safety 
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Gazing at poetic vistas from his Connecticut home last week: “4 will just be an employee” 


All the Nation’s Poet 





Robert Penn Warren, already much laureled, takes on anew title 


F°. almost 210 years, the U.S. has mud- 
dled along without an official poet lau- 
reate. This lack did not noticeably hinder 
the work of such natives as Poe, Whit- 
man, Dickinson, Eliot, Pound, Stevens, 
Frost and Robert Lowell. But it bothered 
Hawaiian Senator Spark Matsunaga, an 
avid reader and sometimes writer of po- 
ems, including one called Ode to a Traffic 
Light (“Impartial traffic cop/ That blush- 
ingly speeding cars do stop. . .”). 

From the moment Matsunaga en- 
tered Congress, as a member of the House 
in 1963, he began a lonely but determined 
campaign to create a national poetic li- 
cense. Last year he finally succeeded. Li- 
brarian of Congress Daniel J. Boorstin 
agreed that each new consultant in poetry 
to the Library, a post that has existed for 
50 years and carries a one- or two-year 
term, would also bear the title of poet lau- 
reate. Matsunaga was understandably 
elated: “The poet laureate of the US. will 
raise the prestige and respect of the poet 
to the point where youngsters will aspire 
to become poets, just as politically minded 
youngsters aspire to the presidency.” 

At least one poet was inclined to dis- 
agree. “When I was growing up, a title 
would not have affected me at all,” says 
Robert Penn Warren, 80, who last week 
became the nation’s first poet laureate. “I 
started writing because it was what I 
wanted to do. I didn’t need encourage- 
ment.” In fact, Warren (who was poetry 
consultant to the Library of Congress in 
1944-45) suggested he would not have ac- 
cepted the honorific if it had carried the 
same sort of trappings as in Britain, where 
in 1668 John Dryden became the first 
poet laureate. “The idea of an official poet 
goes against our system,” says Warren. 
“We aren't English. Over there, the laure- 
ate becomes a member of the govern- 
ment. Over here, I will just be an employ- 
ee of the Library of Congress.” 








Warren will be receiving a bit more 
than the annual stipend of £100 and a 
case of wine that goes to his English coun- 
terpart (currently Poet Ted Hughes). The 
US. job pays $36,000, and an additional 
$10,000 has been appropriated for a poet- 
ry conference at which the poet laureate 
may read, if he wants to. He will not hold 
the title for life, but only until his term as 
consultant to the Library is over. And he 
will not be expected to produce occasional 
verse or commemorative odes at anyone’s 
behest. “I would not think of doing such a 
thing,” says Warren. 

The poet laureateship may be a title in 
name only, but certainly no one is be- 
grudging Warren's selection. He is a fa- 
miliar name to the general public, proba- 


bly best known for his novel All the | 


King’s Men (1946). He is the only person 
ever to win Pulitzer prizes for both poetry 
and fiction. His distinguished career 
seems to have made the introduction of a 
regal tradition into a democratic society 
easy for everyone involved. “I think he is 
such an obvious choice,” says Librarian 
Boorstin, who made the appointment 
“We were fortunate to have Robert Penn 
Warren with us, willing to take on this 
responsibility.” 

What may happen when Warren 
must relinquish the honor is already a 
vexing question. The prospect of regular 
spats over who will be the next laureate 
does not seem terribly poetic. Fairly soon 
the U.S. will have accumulated more lau- 
reates than the 18 that England has 
amassed in almost 300 years. In a calen- 
dar sent to friends and constituents, Mat- 
sunaga has written, “If the lessons of hu- 
man experience were all written in verse, 
we might better learn and remember 
them.” One metrical piece of advice: 
“Abandon what's foreign/ After Penn 
Warren.” — By Paul Gray. Reported by 
Melissa August/Washington 





On the Air 


| The Senate votes for television 





he ratings will never approach those of 

Dynasty. There will be no car crashes, 
no steamy love scenes, not even a laugh 
track. Normally, that would be more than 
enough to prevent a television production 
from getting on the air. But last week, 42 
years after broadcast coverage was first 
proposed and seven years after the House 
took to the airwaves, the U.S. Senate voted 
67 to 21 to begin gavel-to-gavel TV and ra- 
dio coverage on an interim basis. 

On June 1, after a month of closed- 


will permit four rip-roaring weeks of leg- 
islative action to be televised on C-SPAN, 
the cable network that already brings the 
House to some 23 million homes. Then on 
July 29, the chamber will vote on whether 
cameras, lights and mikes should become 
permanent fixtures of “the world’s great- 
est deliberative body.” 

To televise or not to televise has been 
a controversial question. The Senate 
killed three previous attempts, in 1981, 
1982 and 1984, to allow video coverage. 
Those opposed to cameras in the chamber 
feared that exposure would forever alter 
the leisurely, idiosyncratic, old-boy nature 
of the Senate, which allows unlimited de- 
bate and endless quorum calls, and that 
the public would not understand or ap- 
prove the legislators’ arcane customs 
“Unlimited debate,” said Louisiana Dem- 
ocrat J. Bennett Johnston, “is not a pretty 
thing to watch on television ... It is a 
messy, untidy spectacle to watch, but I 
think it is vital to the nation.” 

Proponents argued that the Senate 
was Only postponing the inevitable. Mi- 
nority Leader Robert Byrd, once an oppo- 
nent of the camera’s eye, cited more prag- 
matic reasons in its favor: “The Senate is 
fast becoming the invisible half of Con- 
gress. We cannot hold our own with the 
White House and the House of Represen- 
tatives when il comes to news coverage of 
the important issues of the day.” 

Some Senators were concerned that 
television coverage would encourage 
showboating, as it has on occasion in the 
House, where the cameras often go on 
rolling at the end of each day’s business so 
that members can deliver special one- 
minute speeches for home consumption. 
But the main effect of television in the 
House, says Tennessee Senator Albert 
Gore, a former Congressman, has been 
to make legislators 
more careful about A 


their performances 


and floor speeches [aes 
The Senate, more- 

Py yet 

over, did not exactly Fe 

~~ 


throw itself open to 
video vérité: the new 
rules preclude cam- 
era panning of the 
chamber to show 
empty seats or 





els 


as, 








drowsing Senators. @ 


circuit viewing on Capitol Hill, the Senate 
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New Man for the Glass Booth 


His defenders claim 
that Ukrainian-born John 
Demjanjuk, 65, is nothing 
more than a quiet resident 
of the Cleveland suburb of 
Seven Hills, retired from 
his job in a Ford auto 
plant. But to his Israeli ac- 
cusers, Demjanjuk is “Ivan 
the Terrible,” who helped 
murder some 900,000 peo- 
ple at the Nazi death camp near Treblinka, Poland, in 1942 
and 1943 and then slipped into the U.S. in 1952 as a “dis- 
placed person.” Last week, after seven years of legal wran- 
gling, the U.S. Supreme Court cleared the way for the extradi- 
tion of Demjanjuk to Israel, where he will become the first 
Nazi since Adolf Eichmann in 1961 to stand trial. Compared 
with Eichmann, who was executed for shipping millions of 
Jews to death camps, Demjanjuk was small fry in Hitler’s 
genocide machine. A prisoner of war who switched sides and 
volunteered for the SS, he performed his camp duties with sadis- 
tic relish, according to court papers and Treblinka survivors. 
Critics in Israel question the purpose of trying Demjanjuk more 
than 40 years after his alleged crimes, but prosecutors are deter- 
mined. They plan to stage an Eichmann-like trial, even using the 
glass booth that shielded the notorious Nazi. 


Demijanjuk in Israeli custody 


THE NAVY 
Death at the Doctor’s Hands 


In most coronary-bypass surgery, veins taken from a patient’s 
leg must be deftly sewn to one or more of the heart’s arteries, some 
no thicker than a straw. Last week a nine-member court-martial 
jury found that Commander Donal Billig, a Navy doctor and for- 
mer chief of cardiothoracic surgery at Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
had “wrongfully” performed that delicate operation. The result: 
two retired servicemen, Lieut. Colonel John Kas and Petty Officer 
Joe Estep, died in 1984 after Billig operated on them. 

Billig, 55, had been fired from two previous jobs and had not 
performed open-chest surgery in nearly six years before entering 
the Navy in 1982. He was found guilty on two counts of involun- 
tary manslaughter, and on a lesser charge of negligent homicide 
in the case of retired Major William Frank Grubb, who died in 
1984 after Billig performed bypass surgery on him. In addition, 
he was found guilty on 18 counts of dereliction of duty. Through- 
out his seven-week trial, the jury, which included three medical 
doctors and a nurse, took meticulous notes. Said one officer who 
sat through all the proceedings: “They weighed the evidence 
carefully.” Billig faces as much as 11% years in prison and dis- 
missal from the service. 


Crackdown by the Commissioner 


While Baseball Commissioner Peter Ueberroth has promised 
to crack down on drug abuse in the major leagues, he has also 
maintained that his intention was to “get rid of drugs, not play- 
ers.” Last week Ueberroth achieved his goal with deftly wrought 
penalties against 21 admitted or suspected drug users. The com- 
missioner ordered the conditional one-year suspension of seven 
admitted abusers, stipulating that they would be allowed to com- 
pete if they donated 10% of their salaries to drug-prevention pro- 
grams, worked 100 hours in drug-related community-service 


PILL PlERcE 





projects over each of the next two years, and submitted to random 
drug testing for the rest of their careers. Among those affected 
were Stars Keith Hernandez of the New York Mets and Dave 
Parker of the Cincinnati Reds. For Hernandez, the highest paid 
of the group, the penalty will cost as much as $165,000. 

The commissioner’s crackdown came just three days after the 
National Basketball Association dealt with a drug problem of its 
own. The New Jersey Nets’ talented point guard, Micheal (“Sug- 
ar’) Ray Richardson, who tested positive for cocaine use for the 
third time, was banned from playing in the N.B.A. 


OREGON 


Scout’s Honor, Union’s Gripe 


Among requirements for the rank 
of eagle scout are community service, 
leadership and organizational ability. 
So when Scout Kenneth Pulley indus- 
triously organized volunteers a year 
ago to clean and paint eight of the 800 
bus shelters in his hometown of Port- 
land, he was rewarded four months 
later with a promotion to eagle. More 
recently, Pulley, 16, earned a less meri- 
torious recognition: his project was 
cited in a labor grievance for violating 
the local transit union’s contract with 
the agency that runs the city’s buses. 

Complaining that Pulley’s cleanup 
ignored provisions against subcontracting union work, labor 
leaders rasped that the project, which saved the agency about 
$480, should have been cleared with them. Transit officials de- 
fended the agency’s right to work with volunteers. When the ea- 
gle scout was summoned as a witness in an arbitration hearing 
last week, at least one union leader was faintly defensive. Rich- 
ard Ries, business manager for Division 757 of the Amalgamat- 
ed Transit Union and a former eagle scout, allowed that “it 
sounds like we’re taking a broadsword to the scouts.” But some- 
times, he insisted, good deeds can lead to bad consequences. 





Pulley in a spiffy stop 


BUREAUCRACY 
A Ticket to Deride 


Legal controversy is familiar ground 
to Ralph Ginzburg. Thus the self-publi- 
cizing publisher, who became a cause 
célébre when he spent eight months in jail 
in 1972 on obscenity and pandering 
charges for sending his Eros magazine 
through the mails, was greatly offended 
by the wording on a federal traffic ticket 
he received last summer. At a national 
park in Queens, N.Y., Ginzburg, who had 
a foot injury, was granted permission to 
leave his car in a section reserved for the 
handicapped. Upon returning, he found a 
ticket marked “Violator’s Copy.” Notes Ginzburg, no neophyte 
when it comes to legal nuance: “It didn’t say ‘Defendant's Copy’ 
or ‘Alleged Violator’s Copy.’ It meant I was presumed guilty.” 

After a magistrate rejected his complaint as “frivolous,” the 
publisher sought out old friends at the New York Civil Liberties 
Union. When attorneys there raised the issue with U.S. authori- 
ties, they conceded that Ginzburg had a point. Now all tickets is- 
sued by federal agencies like the National Park Service will be 
labeled “Alleged Violator.” Ginzburg, while crowing about his 
victory for the “determined little guy,” notes that he is still con- 
testing his $40 fine. 





The Alleged Violator 
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SOVIET UNION 


A Tough Customer 
Shows His Stuff 


Gorbachev puts his stamp on the 27th Party Congress 


A nervous silence fell 
over the audience as 
the General Secretary 
paused to catch his 
breath. Throughout the 
opening day of the 27th Soviet Commu- 
nist Party Congress, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
standing behind a polished wood lectern 
emblazoned with a hammer and sickle, 
| had hectored and preached with passion 
and zeal. Caught by a momentary fit of 
coughing, he inhaled deeply and scanned 
the thousands of faces that filled the 
plush red seats before him. Offhandedly, 
Gorbachev remarked, “I am coming to 
the end.” Hesitantly at first, then in 
mounting waves, appreciative laughter 
swept through the cavernous Kremlin 
Palace of Congresses 
Times have changed. When Gorba- 
chev concluded his marathon 54-hour 
keynote speech last week, he had proved 
beyond a doubt that he is a determined 
foe of social corruption and economic in- 
efficiency. He demanded radical im- 
provements in the feeble Soviet agricul- 
tural program and lashed out against the 
misuse of power by Soviet officials. He 
| also etched an acid appraisal of the 18- 
year rule of the late Leonid Brezhnev 
who presided over the 26th Congress in 
1981. Back then, laughter 
from delegates would have 
been unthinkable 
Gorbachev aggressive- 
ly reminded Washington 
that he can be a tough cus- 
tomer. He scoffed at a 
counterproposal by Presi- 
dent Reagan for eliminat- 
ing medium-range nuclear 
missiles by 1990 and, along 
the way, displayed a pen- 
chant for bareknuckle bul- 
lying reminiscent of Nikita 
Khrushchev. Indeed, the 
General Secretary showed 
little inclination to tone 
down his anti-U.S. rheto- 
ric. Quoting Karl Marx, he 
described capitalism as a 
“hideous pagan idol, who 
would not drink nectar but 
from the skulls of the 
slain.” The U.S., he de- 
clared, is “the metropoli- 
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VIP limos exiting the Kremlin 


tan center of imperialism.” In part 
such pronouncements were intended to 
appease the party’s Old Guard, some of 
whom are still suspicious of the 55-year- 
old leader. Television monitors at the 
press center for foreign journalists repeat- 
edly flashed anti-U.S. “news headlines.” 
Read one: U.S. CHILDREN DIE OF CRUEI 
TREATMENT 
Gorbachev's overall performance was 
a Jekyll-and-Hyde mélange of personal 
charisma and calibrated bluster. He used 
stock phrases and body language to cajole 
applause from the 5,000 delegates, who 
first greeted his criticism of Soviet poor 
production practices with timid silence 
The Pavlovian technique paid off. The 
second time he complained about slip- 
shod work habits, he received an instant 
ovation. Jested Gorbachev: “Now I see I 
have twice won your applause by remind- 
ing you of the need for change.” At the 
end of his speech, he glanced at his watch 
after a minute of applause. The cheers 
ceased abruptly 
Gorbachev conveyed a sense of urgen- 
cy about the economic problems faced by 
the Soviet Union. Said he: “Comrades, a 
problem we will have to solve in the shor- 
test time possible is that of fully meeting 
our country’s food needs.” His prescription 
for progress in agricultural 
production: better and 
= more independent manage- 
“ ment of farms, more effi- 
cient harvest and transport 
of crops, and improved 
farm technology. He also 
promised to carry on his 
purge against corruption 
and laziness, which have 
driven hundreds of party 
and government officials 
from jobs they once regard- 
ed as sinecures 
Nothing seemed 
mune to criticism during 
Gorbachev's speech. He 
declared, “The party will 
continue to get rid of all 


im- 


those who discredit the 
name of Communist.”’ 
Gorbachev boasted that 


his self-proclaimed war 
against alcoholism is get- 
ting results. ‘‘Drunkenness 








Before a statue of Lenin, the General Secretary 


has been elbowed out of factories, and 
there is less of it in public places,” he said 
Later, at an unusual news conference, Po- 
litburo Member Geidar Aliyev said that 
half of the state’s retail trade revenue, 
worth about $446 billion a year, had come 
from alcohol. He claimed that reduced li- 
quor sales had slashed that income by $66 
billion, and said, “We have to sell other 
commodities to make up for the sale of al- 
cohol.” Western diplomats said Aliyev’s 
figures sounded implausible. If they are | 
accurate, it means every man, woman and 
child spent $800 a year on liquor before 
the anti-booze initiative 

Although Brezhnev not men- 
tioned once by name, the late party leader 
was a prime target of Gorbachev's scorn 
Said he: “For a number of years, the deeds 
and actions of party and government bod- 
ies tailed behind the needs of the times 
and of life The situation called for 
change, but a peculiar psychology—how 
to improve things without changing any- 
thing—took the upper hand.” His final 
warning: “We have to part ways with 
those who hope that everything will settle 
down and return to the old lines. That will 
not happen, comrades.” Even to the 
staunchest members of the Old Guard, it 
was clear that an era had ended 

Gorbachev's heavy-handed battering 
of the U.S. may have reflected Kremlin ir- 
ritation at the timing of the American re- 
ply to a sweeping Soviet arms-control pro- 


was 
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posal. Reason: the U.S. response came 
only two days before the congress con- 
vened, forcing Gorbachev to shoehorn a 
Soviet answer into the most important po- 
litical address of his career. Gorbachev 
had offered on Jan. 15 to take a step to- 
ward complete nuclear disarmament by 
the end of the century. The first stage 
called for the Soviet Union and the US. to 
remove their intermediate-range missiles 
from Europe within five to eight years on 
the condition that Britain and France did 
not modernize their nuclear forces. The 
| Soviet proposals held out the prospect of 
eliminating all nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000, provided all other countries 
with nuclear weapons dismantled their 
arsenals as well 

The apparent simplicity of the plan, 
and the vision of a nuclear-free 21st cen- 
tury, caught the Reagan Administration 
off guard. Gorbachev seemed to be taking 
the high road in arms control and out- 
flanking Reagan in the propaganda war 
(see following story) 

Reagan’s counteroffer was spelled out 
in a letter to Gorbachev. The purpose: to 
call the Soviets’ bluff by advancing the 
timetable for mutual reductions. Instead 
of five to eight years, the U.S. called for 
eliminating all U.S. and Soviet medium- 
range missiles in Europe as well as Central 
Asia within 3% years. In the US. plan, 
50% of all intermediate-range weapons in 
both Europe and Central Asia would have 








to be dismantled next year, and the re- 
maining medium-range weapons would 
be removed by 1990 

Gorbachev was dismissive of the 
American offer but did not reject it out- 
right. Said he: “Since the reply was re- 
ceived literally on the eve of this congress, 
the United States apparently expects our 
attitude to the U.S. stand to be known to 
the world from this rostrum It is hard 
to detect any serious proposals on the part 
of the U.S. Administration to get down to 
resolving the cardinal problem of elimi- 
nating the nuclear threat.” Gorbachev 
went on to hint that fixing a date for his 
next summit meeting with Reagan would 
depend on progress at the U.S.-Soviet nu- 
clear arms talks in Geneva. Said he: 
“There is no sense in holding empty 
talks.” Responded White House Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes: “We can meet and 
have a productive meeting without pro- 
gress at Geneva.” 


uropean reaction to the Reagan 
plan was generally favorable, with 
some misgivings. Said one West 
German arms control expert: “It 
speaks well for the credibility of the 
Americans that they were ready to listen 
to their European allies.” British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's govern- 
ment supported Reagan's plan but insist- 
ed that any agreement on nuclear missiles 
include two shorter-range tactical Soviet 


lelivers his keynote address: “We have to part ways with those who hope that everything will settle down and return to the old lines” 


missiles—the SS-21 and SS-22—that are 
stationed in Eastern Europe. Thatcher is 
unwilling at the moment to abandon 
plans to modernize the British force 
with new Trident IT (D-5) submarine- 
launched nuclear missiles. In France, the 
prospect of a reduction in medium-range 
missiles raised old fears that Western Eu- 
rope would be “decoupled” from the U.S 
Said a former French defense-policy 
planner: “The probability of American 
engagement is much higher if the Per- 
shings and cruises remain than if they 
are scrapped.” 

For all the momentous goings-on in- 
side the Moscow hall, reaction among or- 
dinary Soviets to the congress, which will 
end this week, was subdued. A giant tele- 
vision screen on Moscow’s Kalinin Pros- 
pect carried Gorbachev's speech live, but 
most pedestrians passed it by without a 
glance. Said a 49-year-old schoolteacher 
“T've seen a lot of congresses. One more 
won't turn the world upside down.” That 
cynicism, though, seems to be as outdated 
in Moscow as vodka-swigging parties 
Said one elderly Muscovite: “It’s good to 
have a nice young man like Gorbachev in 
charge.” Indeed, the Soviet leader proved 
that underneath his aura of charm there is 
a rock-hard pragmatist and a firm adver- 
sary of the U.S. And he left no doubt what- 
ever that he is, completely and confidently, 
in charge. —-By John Moody. Reported by James 
0. Jackson and Nancy Traver/Moscow 
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Trotting Out a New Roadshow 


Despite some sleight of hand, the act is a familiar one 


Presiding over the Com- 
munist Party congress 
last week, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev reassured his 
comrades that he could 
improve the performance of the Soviet 
system without altering its basic tenets. 
Same ends, more efficient means. That 
seems to be the guiding principle of what 
will become known as the Gorbachev era. 
In Kremlin foreign policy, there has al- 
ready been a noticeable change, not so 
much in goals and substance as in method 
and style. Deft and often deceptive flexi- 
bility rather than rigid continuity is now 
the order of the day. 

No longer is the Soviet approach to 
the outside world epitomized by Andrei 
Gromyko, the man who made iron pants, 
stone walls and, of course, yet so much a 
part of the vocabulary of diplomacy. Un- 
der Gromyko, Soviet foreign policy was 
much like WrestleMania’s archvillain 
Nikolai Volkoff, whose technique consists 
of grappling his opponent to the mat and 
sitting on him. With Gromyko kicked up- 
stairs to the largely ceremonial post of 
President and Gorbachev's protégé 
Eduard Shevardnadze in charge of the 
Foreign Ministry, Soviet diplomacy now 
resembles Ivan Drago, the sleek and pow- 
erful Soviet boxer portrayed in the movie 
Rocky IV. 

After decades of taking the initiative 
and then dickering patiently over meager 
and grudging Soviet concessions, the U.S. 
suddenly finds itself on the receiving end 
of a flurry of grand gestures and sly teas- 
ers. Last month Gorbachev re- 
leased one of the Soviet Union’s 
best-known prisoners of con- 
science, Anatoli Shcharansky, 
and promised Senator Edward 
Kennedy that 19 more refuse- 
niks would be allowed to emi- 
grate to the West. The Soviet 
leader thus multiplied the 
goodwill he had reaped for 
himself and also made sure that 
President Reagan would have 
to share credit with a leading 
liberal Democrat for this latest 
exodus of Soviet Jews. 

On other diplomatic fronts, 
the Soviets are just as active. 
They are cultivating better re- 
lations with the conservative 
Arab states of the gulf, even as 
they whisper about the possibil- 
ity of re-establishing full diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. 
Turning eastward, the U.S.S.R. 
is looking for ways to build 
bridges to China and hinting 
that there might be a way to re- 
solve Moscow’s long-standing 











lands the Red Army occupied late in 
World War II. The Soviets even made a 
bizarre eleventh-hour overture to Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, congratulating him on his 
“re-election” and seeking to capitalize on 
his estrangement from Uncle Sam. 

Despite all Gorbachev's fancy foot- 
work, his basic objectives show no signs of 
varying from those pursued by his prede- 
cessors. He is as adamant as ever about 
blocking the U.S. Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative, or Star Wars. But he has decided, 
it appears, to work around that challenge 
rather than meet it head on. Gorbachev 
seems to have learned a lesson from 
the Great Euromissile Debate of 1983. 
The Soviet Union was dead set against 
the deployment in Western Europe of 
US. intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF), which were intended to offset Sovi- 
et SS-20 rockets already in place. Moscow 
pronounced the new U.S. weapons unac- 
ceptable and subordinated all other East- 
West business to a test of wills with 
Washington on that one issue. American 
steadfastness and NATO solidarity turned 
out to be stronger than Soviet bullying. 
When the U.S. missiles went in, the Sovi- 
ets had no choice but to walk out of arms- 
control negotiations. That outcome left 
them looking like Nikolai Volkoff sulking 
in his corner. 

Now the Soviets are back in the ring, 
Drago-like, mixing jabs with diplomatic 
bobbing and weaving. Gorbachev tried 
before last year’s summit to hold progress 
in all areas of the superpower relationship 
hostage to American concessions on Star 











Wars. Yet when Reagan stood his 
ground, Gorbachev shifted his. In Janu- 
ary the Soviet leader put Reagan on the 
public relations defensive with a head- 
line-grabbing scheme to eliminate nucle- 
ar weapons from the face of the earth by 
the year 2000. While the proposal was as 
cynical as it was utopian, it included an 
intriguing and far more practical offer 
that eases the terms for an INF deal. 


he Gorbachev package is carefully 

designed for maximum appeal to the 
West Europeans, since Britain and 
France would now be able to keep their 
nuclear missiles even as the Soviets re- 
move all their SS-20s from Europe. The 
US., on the other hand, would have to 
withdraw all its missiles from Europe, 
and the British and French would be 
forced to cancel plans to upgrade theirs. 
Then last month Gorbachev told Kenne- 
dy that contrary to earlier warnings, 
“there are no preconditions” to an INF 
agreement. The Soviet leader indicated 
that he and Reagan could sign an interim 
arms-control agreement at their expected 
summit later this year, regardless of a 
continuing impasse over Star Wars and 
strategic offensive weapons. The conces- 


‘sion is almost certainly tactical. It does 


not mean Gorbachev is resigned to the in- 
evitability of Star Wars. Rather, he has 
adopted a more subtle, long-term strategy 
for blocking what he calls “space-strike 
weapons.” 

By opening the door of the gulag a 
crack and blitzing the West with propos- 
als of all kinds, Gorbachev is raising 
expectations in the West for this year’s 
summit. If those high hopes are dashed, 
Reagan is likely to get the blame. The 
White House seems to be aware of the 
danger. Last week Reagan unveiled a 
counteroffer on INF that ex- 
empts Britain and France 
from restricting their forces 
and moves toward compromise 
on other sticking points. There 
is still hard negotiating ahead, 
and Gorbachev last week 
warned that there must be 
“concrete progress” on arms 
control for a summit to be 
worthwhile. For him, it was a 
tactical ploy: having offered 
inducements, he was now ap- 
plying pressure. But U.S. offi- 
cials believe there could in- 
deed be an interim INF deal of 
some kind ready for signing 
this year. Such a_ success 
would feed even greater ex- 
pectations in the West. As a 
result, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration would then be under 
greater pressure at the 1987 
summit in Moscow to reach a 
more comprehensive agree- 
ment, one that would include 
curbs on Star Wars. Or that, 
at least, is what Gorbachev 
hopes. —By Strobe Talbott 
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SWEDEN 


Bloody Blow to an Open Society 





Shots in the night kill Olof Palme, an advocate of peace 


t had been a relaxing evening for Swed- 

ish Prime Minister Olof Palme, 59, and 
his wife Lisbeth. They had just been to an 
evening showing of the new Swedish film 
The Brothers Mozart in a downtown 
Stockholm cinema and had decided to 
take a walk afterward. For the slight, 
hawk-nosed Swedish politician with a 
ready smile, it had always been a matter 
of pride that he sometimes permitted 
himself to wander freely about the capital, 
unencumbered by the phalanx of body- 
guards that protect other European 
heads of government. As the Palmes 
walked along Sveavigen, Stockholm’s 
well-lighted main thor- 
oughfare, a dark-haired 
man wearing a blue ski 
jacket walked briskly up to 
the couple, pulled out a 
handgun and fired two 
shots at close range. A bul- 
let struck the Prime Minis- 
back, and he 
crumpled to the snow-cov- 
ered pavement. 

A taxi driver heard the 
shots and immediately 
called for help. When po- 
lice arrived, Mrs. Palme, 
herself grazed across the 
back by a bullet, said, 
“Don’t you recognize me? 
My Olof has been shot.” 
Within minutes Palme was 
rushed to Sabbatsberg 
Hospital, where doctors 
struggled in vain to keep 
him alive. At six minutes 
past midnight Saturday 
morning he was declared 
dead. Palme thus became 


tion in the country’s one-house par- 
liament. “Sweden will never be the same 
after this.” Following an all-night meet- 
ing of key Swedish leaders, Acting Prime 
Minister Ingvar Carlsson, 51, who was 
promptly designated Palme’s successor as 
party chief, announced that the govern- 
ment would be dissolved, but would act on 
an interim basis until parliament meets 
this week to choose a new Prime Minister. 
Said Carlsson: “This was a blow not just to 
Olof Palme and his family but to Sweden 
as an open society.” 

Condolences poured into Stockholm 
from all over the world, with many noting 
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Champion of the welfare state: the Prime Minister during his 1985 campaign 


| been less stormy, the U.S. and Sweden 


That and other pronouncements so infuri- 
ated President Richard Nixon that he told 
the Swedes their Ambassador was no long- 
er welcome in Washington 

While in recent years relations have 


have often been at odds. Palme was a firm 
backer of the Sandinistas in Nicaragua 
and was seen by the US. as too sympa- 
thetic to the Soviet position on questions 
of peace and the nuclear buildup. Asked 
last summer what he and President Rea- 
gan might have in common if they were to 
meet, Palme said with a twinkle, “I sup- 
pose you could say we share the same po- 
litical slogan—stay the course.” 

One of the formative experiences of 
Palme’s life was a sojourn to the U‘S. in 
1948. He zipped through four years at 
Kenyon College in Ohio in one year, then 
took a four-month hitchhiking tour of 34 
states. The poverty he saw 
amid plenty, he would say 
later, helped him develop 
the intensely personal and 
emotional commitment to 
Swedish-style socialism 
that guided him all his life. 

Returning home to 
Sweden, he received a law 
degree at the University of 
Stockholm in 195] and im- 
mediately plunged into So- 
cial Democratic politics. A 
protégé of longtime Prime 
Minister Tage Erlander’s, 
Palme rose swiftly. He won 
Cabinet rank in 1963, and 
when he replaced Erlander 
as Prime Minister six years 
later, became the youngest 
head of government in Eu- 
rope. In 1976 a center- 
right coalition drove the 
socialists from office for 
the first time in 44 years 
Palme led the opposition 
and worked as a trouble- 
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the first Swedish leader to 4 sydden shock for a nation largely spared from political violence. 


be killed since King Gus- 
tav III was shot to death at a masked ball 
at Stockholm’s opera house in 1792. 

Police sealed off all exits to the city for 
hours after the shooting, called a national 
alert, and stepped up patrols at border 
crossings. It was the largest manhunt in 
Sweden's history, but as the week began, 
no arrests had been made. Police specu- 
lated that the murder might have been 
committed by any number of disaffected 
groups, from Croatian nationalists to 
West German terrorist factions 

Palme’s assassination sent a wave of 
revulsion across Sweden, which for dec- 
ades has advertised itself as a model soci- 
ety largely devoid of the social strains that 
create such wrenching political violence. 
Stunned Swedes tossed red roses on the 
murder site; some placed candles on the 
sidewalk. By Saturday morning, the lines 
of mourners wound around the block. On 
a wall a banner was hung, reading: WHY 
MURDER A TRUE DEMOCRAT? “It is an al- 
most unbelievable shock,” said UIf Adel- 
sohn, leader of the conservative opposi- 
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the irony that a man so devoted to peace 
and nonviolence could be assaulted in an- 
ger. President Ronald Reagan expressed 
his “great shock” and “sorrow in the face of 
this senseless act of violence.” Said British 
Labor Party Spokesman George Foulkes 
“Tt is an absolute tragedy. He was a very 
good man, a very peace-loving man.” 
Born into a well-to-do family and edu- 
cated in the best schools, Palme built his 
career on his reputation as a friend of the 
laboring classes and of the poor and op- 
pressed everywhere. His egalitarianism 
and idealism often got him into trouble. 
not only with conservatives at home but 
in the international arena, where he 
sometimes seemed most comfortable. 
Palme first came to public attention in 
the U.S. in 1968 when, as Sweden's Educa- 
tion Minister, he marched side by side with 
the North Vietnamese Ambassador to 
Moscow at a rally to protest the American 
role in the Viet Nam War. As Prime Minis- 
ter in 1972 he compared the U.S. bombing 
| of Hanoi to the Nazi bombing of Guernica 


| ed investment funds, sparked angry pro- 


shooter in the Middle East 

for the United Nations. 
The center-right government of 
Thorbjérn Falldin eventually foundered 
during the worldwide recession following 
the 1979 oil shocks, and in 1982 Palme 
and his socialists were returned to power. 
Palme’s economic policies, especially the 
creation of controversial union-dominat- 


tests. Nonetheless, his mandate was re- 
newed again only last September in one of 
the sweetest electoral triumphs of his ca- 
reer. “We've won the victory for the wel- 
fare state,” he exulted 

As numb and disbelieving Swedes 
gathered last week to stare at the small 
pool of blood in the snow where their 
leader had been gunned down, they wept 
not just in grief at the death of a 
shrewd and compassionate man, but at 
their unwelcome entry into the era of po- 
litical terrorism. As one commentator elo- 
quently observed, “The time of political 
innocence in Sweden has come to an 
end.” — By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
William McWhirter and John Kohan/Bonn 
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Army tanks and fire trucks jam the street 
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Rampage Under the Pyramids 


Mubarak quashes a two-day rebellion by security forces 


ourists at the luxurious Holiday Pyra- 

mids Hotel, which lies in the shadows 
of the Great Pyramids at Giza, were re- 
laxing after a day of sightseeing. Without 
warning, a throng of armed men dressed 
in black uniforms burst through the front 
door. As staff and guests scrambled for 
cover, the intruders ran through the lob- 
by, smashing windows and shooting at 
hotel security guards who tried to turn 
them away. Before the men left, they 
started a fire that burned for 36 hours, do- 
ing millions of dollars of damage. 

Under most circumstances, hotel offi- 
cials would have called on the Central Se- 
curity Force, the 250,000-man group cre- 
ated by former President Anwar Sadat to 
control such disturbances. This time, 
however, that option was foreclosed: the 
marauders were themselves members of 
the police force. About 8,000 police con- 
scripts, angered by rumors that the gov- 
ernment planned to lengthen their low- 
paying tour of duty, abandoned their 
barracks and took to the streets, For the 
next two days, mobs of civilian trouble- 
makers and looters, including Muslim 
fundamentalists and leftist students, 


| joined the rioting policemen. It was the 


most serious domestic unrest to confront 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak since 
he took office after Sadat’s assassination 
in 1981. The official toll: at least 36 people 
killed and 321 injured. 

The violent outburst was a sobering 
reminder of the potentially volatile prob- 
lems that Mubarak faces. Over the past 
4% years, he has enjoyed moderate suc- 
cess with his foreign policy initiatives, 
most notably raising Egypt's status in the 
Arab world, which had shunned the coun- 
try after Sadat signed the 1979 peace trea- 
ty with Israel. But he has been less suc- 
cessful at home. Egypt’s already shaky 
economy continues to suffer setbacks. 
Even before hotels were attacked last 








week, the hijacking of the cruise ship 
Achille Lauro \ast October and other ter- 
rorist incidents in the region had caused a 
severe drop in tourism, which brought an 
estimated $700 million into Egypt in the 
last fiscal year. 

Worse, analysts predict that falling 
petroleum prices may cost Egypt an addi- 
tional $700 million in export revenues this 
year. Plummeting revenues have forced 
the government to cut back on the $7 bil- 
lion that it spends in subsidies for basic 
goods such as bread and gasoline, and this 
has fed popular discontent. 

Last week’s police riot quickly spread 
to five other hotels near the pyramids and 
many nightclubs and casinos on the broad 
avenue leading to the ancient monu- 
ments. At least two police stations were 
burned down. Renegade policemen also 
set free more than 300 of the 5,000 in- 
mates at the Tura Prison south of Cairo. 
Among those liberated were scores of Is- 
lamic fundamentalists and other political 
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Taking decisive action: the President in Cairo 
A reminder of volatile problems ahead. 








prisoners who have opposed the Mubarak 
government. Other rebellious police, 
joined by gangs of civilian rioters, 
marched through the streets of suburban 
Maadi, where many diplomats and other 
foreign nationals live, burning cars and 
looting shops. Unrest also flared in the 
cities of Asyut and Sohag, some 200 miles 
south of Cairo. 

The next day Mubarak closed the 
Cairo airport to commercial traffic, de- 
clared an indefinite curfew in the metro- 
politan area and dispatched the army and 
special-forces commandos to subdue the 
uprising. Blaming “deviationist elements” 
for the rebellion, the President promised, 
“These occurrences, however trouble- 
some, will not undermine our internal se- 
curity.” Sporadic gun battles between the 
government units and the rebels erupted 
throughout that day and into the follow- 
ing night. One group of about 100 rebels 
managed to hold off government troops 
for nearly three days. In the end, it was 
the superior firepower of the army, pro- 
vided by armored personnel carriers, heli- 
copters and U.S.-made M-60 tanks, that 
triumphed. About 2,000 rebels and 700 ci- 
vilians were arrested. 

Remarkably, no foreigners were seri- 
ously hurt. Hoteliers managed to evacuate 
their residents and find refuge for them in 
villas or hotels in safer areas. Queen Mar- 
grethe IT of Denmark, in Cairo on a state 
visit, was helicoptered to the Cairo airport. 
Greek Prime Minister Andreas Papan- 
dreou was escorted to his aircraft by army 
troops after having tea with Mubarak. 
About 700 other visitors, shaken by the 
turmoil, cut short their vacations and 
made their own way to the airport, where 
they left the country on specially chartered 
EgyptAir jetliners. 


ost foreign diplomats and a majority 

of Egyptians congratulated Mubarak 
for moving quickly and decisively to re- 
store calm. Still, he may have earned only 
a brief respite. The Egyptian President’s 
efforts to strengthen the economy could 
provoke new unrest and clashes with fun- 
damentalists who blame Western influ- 
ences for the country’s condition. 

Mubarak is likely to be wary of 
clamping down too hard on extremists, a 
course that proved to be Sadat’s fatal mis- 
take. “What matters is to overcome [the 
unrest] without turning the country into a 
dictatorship or a police state,” said Osama 
el Baz, the President's chief political ad- 
viser. Another alternative: the Egyptian 
leader can try to mollify domestic oppo- 
nents by slowing down efforts to improve 
relations with Israel. There is already 
concern in Jerusalem that Mubarak may 
go that route. “In conditions like these, 
Mubarak will be forced to show political 
stubbornness in his contacts with us,” 
warned the conservative Israeli daily Ye- 
diot Aharonot. “Dialogue with us is likely 
to be fat on the bonfire of his internal 
opposition.” — By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by Scott MacLeod/Cairo 
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SOUTH KOREA 


fter ordering the house arrest of 

scores of opposition politicians two 
weeks ago, South Korea’s President Chun 
Doo Hwan did something extraordinary 
last week: he invited top opposition lead- 
ers to join him for lunch at the Blue 
House, the presidential residence in 
Seoul, in an effort to “shift from confron- 
tation to dialogue.” As a sign of good 
faith, the ex-general released the 270 op- 
position members who had been placed 
under house arrest, including Kim Dae 
Jung, South Korea’s most prominent dis- 
sident. At the luncheon meeting, Chun 
even acknowledged the “excessive mea- 
sures” of the police. 

The move caught Chun’s opponents by 
surprise. Only days before, the President 
had unleashed police to suppress a petition 
calling for constitutional reforms that was 
being circulated by the New Korea Demo- 
cratic Party, the largest opposition group. 
The government's position: no discussion 
of the subject until after the 1988 Seoul 
Olympics and presidential elections. Last 
week, however, Chun changed his mind. 
At lunch with Lee Min Woo, leader of the 
| N.K.D.P., and other politicians, he offered 
| to consider writing a new constitution, 

though on his own terms. 
Chun’s proposal represented a major 

shift. Yet, as Kim Dae Jung put it, “In his 
fundamental political posture, there have 
been no changes at all.” The President 
agreed that his ruling Democratic Justice 
Party would, for the first time, rewrite the 
constitution—but once again, not until af- 
ter 1988. The opposition response: if the 
1988 presidential elections come under the 
current constitution, which leaves the vot- 
ing to an electoral college likely to be domi- 
nated by members sympathetic to Chun’s 
party, Chun will be able to handpick a suc- 
cessor. Chun replied that the President 
elected in 1988 would vow to hold elections 
again, in 1989, under the new rules. 














The President, second from left, emphasizes a point with Oppositi 














ion Leader Lee Min Woo, left 


Lunch at the Blue House 


Chun ends a crackdown and talks reform with his opponents 





Opposition Leaders Kim Dae Jung 
and Kim Young Sam, along with the 
N.K.D.P., have already rejected Chun’s 
compromise on the constitution. Says 
Kim Dae Jung: “Chun talks of stepping 
out of office in March 1988 and of what 
should be done after that. But that should 
be none of his business.” Both Kims sup- 
port renewing the campaign to get 10 mil- 
lion people, or 25% of South Korea’s pop- 
ulation, to sign an opposition petition 
calling for direct presidential elections. 

What made Chun soften his position? 
One factor may have been the fall last week 
of Ferdinand Marcos. At the luncheon, 
Chun was reported to have said that he did 
not want South Korea to become a “second 
Philippines.” The opposition has also 
watched events in Manila. Indeed, Kim 
Dae Jung and his wife were acquainted with 
Philippine President Corazon Aquino and 
her late husband Benigno Aquino when all 
four were in exile in the US. in the early 
1980s. Said Kim: “Next it is Korea’s turn.” 

Other factors also contributed toChun’s 
new approach. One of his highest priorities 
is to avoid embarrassing political run-ins 
before—and during—the 1988 Olympics. A 
picture of harmony will, among other 
things, encourage foreign investors to look 
seriously at South Korea. Moreover, as 
Chun is always quick to warn, instability 
only encourages aggressive behavior by 
North Korea. Declared Chun: “Dividing 
national consensus at this juncture with a 
signature-collection campaign may invite 
North Korea’s [military] misjudgment.” 

Any intransigence on Chun’s part, 
however, is equally certain to foment na- 
tional divisions and put the country at risk. 


| As he looks toward Manila and Pyong- 


yang, perhaps he can see that compromise 
rather than conflict holds out the hope of a 
happier outcome. —By Edward W. Desmond. 
Reported by §S. Chang/Tokyo and Ricardo 
Chavira/Washington 





FRANCE 
New Twists 
Baby Doc sues hosts, sits tight 





he juicy French farce starring Jean- 

Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier took 
several new turns last week. For starters, 
the former Haitian dictator brought a law- 
suit against his French hosts. He charged 
that the government had mounted “multi- 
ple attacks on the personal liberties” of 





| himself, his elegant wife Michéle and the 


rest of his family. He insisted that the 
French have held them in “solitary con- 
finement” at the exclusive Hotel de l’Ab- 
baye in the Alpine village of Talloires. 

Efforts by the U.S. and France to find 
Baby Doc a new home continued to be un- 
availing. The latest country to reject a 
feeler: tiny Monaco. When the west Afri- 
can nation of Gabon was sounded out, the 
response from President Omar Bongo was 
curt: “We are not a garbage can.” Baby 
Doc would love to stay in France, but the 
French summarily reject the idea. Stung 
by his rough treatment, Duvalier de- 
clared, “If I had known the only country I 
feel close to wouldn't welcome me, I 
would never have given up power.” 

A solution cannot come too soon for 
the Hotel de l’Abbaye’s owner, Jean Tif- 
fenat, who also went to court last week, 
demanding that the Haitians be evicted. 
Since the Duvaliers’ arrival Feb. 7, he 
has been forced to turn 
away guests with long- : 
standing reservations. 
“They asked me if I 
could lodge a head of 
state, and of course I 
accepted,” sniffed Tif- 
fenat. “But I didn’t 
know it would be Baby 
Doc. In the future, [ll 
be more careful.” 

At week’s end Hai- 
ti’s five-member gov- 
erning council an- 
nounced that it would 
legally seek Duvalier’s return from 
France. Since the two countries have no 
extradition treaty, the move was seen in 
Haiti as a face-saving gesture by a regime 
increasingly regarded as too sympathetic 
to Duvalier cronies. There was wide- 
spread outrage when it was disclosed that 
the council had given safe passage to Bra- 
zil to Colonel Albert Pierre, head of Baby 
Doc’s feared political police and a man 
said to enjoy taking a personal role in tor- 
ture. Days later, an angry mob at the 
Port-au-Prince airport forcibly prevented 
retired Duvalier Secret Police Chief Luc 
Desyr from boarding a flight out of the 
country. Meanwhile, calls for the resigna- 
tion of two members of the ruling council 
closely associated with Baby Doc grew 
more insistent. Lieut. General Henri 
Namphy, Haiti’s acting head of govern- 
ment, repeated earlier vows to hold free 
elections, but set no timetable. That pros- 
pect helped prompt Washington to restore 
$26 million in badly needed U.S.aid. & 
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Michéle at rest 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 
Hands Across a Troubled Border 


While they may never be fast 
friends, Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
moved last week to ease the border ten- 
sions that threatened to destroy their 
already edgy relations. The two coun- 
tries agreed to form a joint patrol of 
their 225-mile frontier to prevent clash- 
es between Sandinista forces and U-S.- 
backed contras based in Costa Rica. 
The arrangement is designed to avoid 
incidents like the shooting deaths of 
two Costa Rican guardsmen last May, 
which resulted in abruptly severed dip- 
lomatic relations. Reason: San José blamed the violence on San- 
dinista troops, while Managua blamed the contras. 

The border agreement follows the election last month of Cos- 
ta Rican President-elect Oscar Arias Sanchez. Shortly after his 
victory, the feuding neighbors resumed relations and exchanged 
new ambassadors. Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega Saave- 
dra was quick to portray the accord as evidence of his country’s 
desire for peace in the region. The Reagan Administration, which 
last week asked Congress for an additional $100 million in aid for 
the contras, was unimpressed. Said a State Department spokes- 
man: “It’s nice they’re having these bilateral accords, but they 
can’t take the place of a regional, verifiable settlement.” 











Costa Ricans on patrol 


Death of a West Bank Moderate 


Zafir Masri, 44, obviously suspected nothing as he strolled 
from his home to the municipal offices in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank city of Nablus on Sunday. Then, as the prominent 
Palestinian moderate and mayor stopped to chat with a local 
businessman, murder struck. At least one assassin walked up be- 
hind Masri and shot him three times in the back with a 7.65-mm 
pistol. Two of the bullets lodged in his heart. The unidentified 
hitman fled in the direction of the town’s central market-place. 
Masri died shortly afterward. 

The killing came as a blow to Israel’s national unity govern- 
ment, which, in a pilot project, had named Masri as the West 
Bank’s only Arab mayor, after three years of military administra- 
tion ended in the city four months ago. Both Israel and neighbor- 
ing Jordan strongly condemned the murder, as did a spokesman 
for Palestine Liberation Organization Chairman Yasser Arafat. In 
the Syrian capital of Damascus, the P.L.O. faction known as the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine claimed responsibil- 
ity for the shooting. In Paris, however, a telephone caller to a 
Western news agency claimed responsibility for the shadowy ter- 
rorist organization headed by the notorious Abu Nidal. 


“Kill One to Teach 100” 


The six manacled men showed no emotion as a Shanghai 
court pronounced them guilty of either raping or molesting 48 
women between 1981 and 1984. As a crowd of 3,000 looked on, 
three of the gang members were whisked off to the outskirts of 
the city. There the trio were unceremoniously executed by gun- 
shots to the back of the head. What made the swift justice re- 
markable was that two of the three were sons of senior Chinese 
officials. Their deaths were the most dramatic sign yet of Pe- 
king’s determination to stamp out rampant nepotism. 

Traditionally, the children of Chinese leaders have received 
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the best schooling, landed plum jobs and even escaped punish- 
ment for criminal behavior. Such favoritism has created wide- 
spread bitterness. Two months ago, Politburo Member Hu Qili 
warned officials and their wayward offspring that the govern- 
ment was prepared to “kill one to teach 100” a lesson. Last week 
the People’s Daily, China's official newspaper, drove home the 
meaning of the Shanghai trial: “Among the six criminals, some 
are workers, some are cadres and some are children of high- 
ranking officials. The court’s solemn conviction strongly demon- 
strates the principle that everyone is equal before the law.” 


Tribute to the Last of the Few 


“Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by 
so many to so few.” Winston Churchill paid that celebrated trib- 
ute to the Royal Air Force fighter pilots who won the 48-day 
Battle of Britain in 1940, thus thwarting plans for a Nazi inva- 
sion of England. The backbone of the R.A.F. was the agile Spit- 
fire, the speedy (364 m.p.h.), quick-turning, British-built fighter 
plane that literally flew circles around enemy aircraft. 

In Britain this week, World War II veterans, collectors and 
other fans of the Spitfire are celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
the first test flight of the renowned British fighter. Over the 
years, the aircraft that Germany once dismissed as a “toy” has 
become the subject of legend and film. Composer William Wal- 
ton sought to capture the plane’s speed and deadliness in a com- 
position called Spitfire. Prelude and Fugue. That work was part 
of the score for a 1942 movie on 
the life of Reginald Mitchell, the 
plane’s designer. The film’s title: 
The First of the Few. Among the 
scheduled festivities this week: 
four restored Spitfires will fly in 
formation from London to East- 
leigh, where the plane was built 
by Vickers Supermarine and ini- 
tially flown on March 5, 1936. 


Vintage Spitfire in action 


Vanishing Bulgarian Connection 


It began with a bang and seems likely to end with a whim- 
per. The bang: the gunshots fired at Pope John Paul IT on May 
13, 1981, by Turkish Terrorist Mehmet Ali Agca. The whimper: 
Italian Prosecutor Antonio Marini’s recommendation last week 
that three Bulgarian defendants charged with complicity in the 
attack be acquitted on the technical ground of “insufficient evi- 
dence.” If the court heeds Marini’s advice when it hands down 
its verdict this month, the result will be a stunning blow to the 
“Bulgarian Connection” theory, which maintained that Bulgari- 
an intelligence services organized the papal attack at the behest 
of the Soviet Union. 

For all that, Marini seemed to believe 
that the Bulgarians were guilty. He rejected 
their alibis and complained of being denied 
access to key witnesses. He also came down 
hard on three Turks who are being tried 
in the case, asking life sentences for two 
and a 24-year term for the third. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, was jubilant over 
the call for the Bulgarians’ acquittal. Ra- 
dio Moscow said the recommendation 
proved that the conspiracy charges were 
fabricated by the CIA and its Western allies 
“to discredit Bulgaria and other socialist 
countries.” 
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Everywhere but i 


he major news was the fall of Presi- 

dent Ferdinand Marcos in the Philip- 
pines. But the route to Manila last week 
was a meandering one for viewers of the 
three network news shows. CBS Evening 
News Anchorman Dan Rather intro- 
duced the story from San Antonio and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., where he was doing a 
series of reports on America’s farmers. 
Tom Brokaw launched the NBC Nightly 
News coverage on Tuesday from Wash- 
ington, where the big story was the inqui- 
ry into the explosion of the space shuttle. 
And on ABC, coverage of the drama in the 
Philippines began in Moscow, where 
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Satellites hum with activity as anchors take to the road 
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ingly portable technology of television. 
Compact editing and control-room equip- 
ment and other video gear can now be 
transported across the globe without great 
difficulty. If satellite transmission stations 
are not available locally, they can be 
packed up and shipped in. Instant satel- 
lite hookups last week made possible such 
scenes as ABC Commentator George Will 
sparring with Soviet Journalist Vladimir 
Posner in Moscow, and President Cora- 
zon Aquino in the Philippines being inter- 
viewed by Dan Rather in the farm belt. 
But the ease with which a network 
producer can press a button and bring ina 
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World News Tonight Anchor Peter Jen- 
nings was fighting off a bad cold. After 
opening Monday’s newscast with sniffles 
and a rasping voice, he passed the baton 
to Ted Koppel, who wanted to be in Ma- 
nila but was stuck in Hong Kong. He, in 
turn, switched to Correspondent Jim Lau- 
rie in Manila, who threw it back to Shei- 
lah Kast in Washington. 

Rarely has the global village had such 
a complicated road map. But last week’s 
satellite hopscotching did emphasize the 
significant change that has overtaken the 
role of the network anchor. Once a desk- 
bound newsreader, he is more and more 
becoming a super-reporter, traveling to 
major news stories and taking much of the 
network’s news operations with him in a 
traveling road show of electronic gadget- 
ry. Though none of the three evening 
news anchors went to the Philippines last 
week, NBC’s Brokaw and ABC’s Jennings 
were in the country three weeks earlier for 
the presidential elections. All three an- 
chors were in Geneva last November for 
the summit and in Mexico City in Sep- 
tember to report on the earthquake. Jen- 
nings anchored 19 newscasts from foreign 
locations last year, including Paris, Bit- 
burg and Hiroshima. 

Network anchors have become fre- 
quent fliers partly because of the increas- 





distant image got ABC into trouble with 
the White House on Wednesday night fol- 
lowing President Reagan’s nationally 
televised speech on defense spending. 
Taking advantage of its hookup with 
Moscow, the network gave Posner an op- 
portunity to comment for seven minutes. 
This infuriated Patrick J. Buchanan, Rea- 
gan’s director of communications, who 
criticized ABC in a letter for giving air 
time toa “trained propagandist.” Richard 
Wald, ABC News senior vice president, 
agreed in a statement that the network 
had erred by “letting [Posner] push on at 
too great a length without an opposing 
voice to point out the errors and inconsis- 
tencies in what he said.” 

This was a transitory incident, howev- 
er, in a week in which the Philippines 
dominated the news shows. The network 
anchors admitted to some frustration at 
being far away from the big story. But 
they defended the decision to stay put. 
“We had been planning to do this for 
some time,” said Jennings of ABC’s cover- 
age of the 27th Communist Party congress 
in Moscow. “That was a four-day revolu- 
tion, and you can’t chase after every hot 
story of the week.” ABC did send Ted 
Koppel and his Nightline crew to cover 
the story. But after leaving New York 
City for the Philippines over the weekend, 
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they were stranded in Hong Kong on 
Monday night because Manila’s airport 
was closed. They finally got into the Phil- 
ippines, with 100 cases of equipment, on 
Tuesday. 

Koppel’s colleagues, meanwhile, were 
in the difficult position of explaining just 
what they were doing in their distant lo- 
cales. Brokaw observed awkwardly that 
his Tuesday program emanated from 
Washington, “a city that had a major role 
in those astonishing developments in the 
Philippines.” Opening his Monday broad- 
cast, Rather drew a strained analogy be- 
tween Manila, where “an embattled Pres- 
ident Marcos struggles to hang on,”’ and 
the U.S. farm belt, where “embattled 
farmers struggle to hang on” to their land. 

Many critics complain that putting 
anchors in the middle of the story is sim- 
ply an exercise in promotion. Says An- 





in Moscow 


drew Stern, who teaches broadcast jour- 
nalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley: “There's nothing that Dan 
Rather or Tom Brokaw can add to the 
Manila story that the guys covering the 
Far East can’t.” Network executives dis- 
agree. “The purpose of sending an anchor 
is in large part to say this is an important 
story,” says ABC’s Wald. The anchors, too, 
claim their presence can enhance a story. 
“You've got three activist anchormen,” 
says Brokaw. “We all come from strong 
reporting backgrounds, and we still have 
our legs. The technology makes it possible 
for us to go out and provide a little sharp- 
er focus on stories that we think are 
important.” 

The urge to travel is not likely to go 
away. The networks are faced with grow- 
ing competition, not only from one another 
but from aggressive local stations and inde- 
pendent news services. Showcasing the an- 
chor in remote locations is one way for a 
network to demonstrate its uniqueness. 
Still, major trips will probably remain spe- 
cial occasions, at least for the near future. 
“We have to pick our opportunities careful- 
ly.” says Bill Wheatley, executive producer 
of the NBC Nightly News. “We can’t be a 
constant road show.” |—By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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An Eastern jetliner at Miami airport: as creditors put on the pressure, the carrier came perilously close to bankruptcy 





Musical Chairs in the Skies 


Two merger bids startle the airline industry and spark new fare bargains 


eople in the airline business are 
well accustomed to turbulence, but 
last week they fastened their seat 
belts and reached for the air-sickness 
pills. In the wake of the proposed Texas 
Air—Eastern and TWA-Ozark mergers 
everyone from chief executives to flight 
attendants was wondering nervously just 
how much those megadeals would shake 
up the industry. The already fierce com- 
petition in the skies is sure to 
become even more cutthroat 
Many airlines may find it in 
creasingly hard to turn a profit, 
and union members will face 
new threats to their high sala- 
ries. But air travelers, faced 
with the prospect of more and 
bigger fare bargains, stand to 
come out ahead 
The most stunning develop- 


ment was Texas Air's agree- 
ment to buy Eastern Airlines 
for about $600 million. For 


Eastern Chairman Frank Bor- 
man, the deal was an unfortu- 
nate, but unavoidable act of a 
company close to bankruptcy 
for many of the employees it 
was a shameful sellout; and for 
the rest of the industry it was a 
shocker. If the merger goes 


est U.S. airline, flying some 55 million 
passengers annually and serving 212 do- 
mestic and 71 overseas destinations. Unit- 
ed would drop to second 

Running the biggest airline would be 
a dream come true at last for Frank Lor- 
enzo, Texas Air's ambitious chairman, 
who failed in earlier efforts to buy Trans 
World Airlines and then Frontier Air- 
lines. But a Texas Air—Eastern combina- 





Borman, left, reluctantly accepted Lorenzo's $600 million offer 


tion would be a nightmare for other air 
lines. Lorenzo has made Houston-based 
Texas Air, which owns Continental Air- 
lines and New York Air, highly successful 
by paying relatively low wages and offer- 
ing passengers cut-rate prices. As head of 
Texas Air and Eastern, he could easily 
trigger the most vicious fare wars that the 
industry has ever known. 
As dramatic as the Eastern deal was, 
it was only the first installment 
= of the one-two punch that 
rocked the airline business in a 
single week. Four days later 
TWA Chairman Carl Icahn 
= Said the carrier would buy St 
Louis—based Ozark Air Lines 
for $225 million. That union 


would increase TWA’s annual 
traffic by 30%, to some 27 mil- 
lion passengers, and strengthen 
its position as the fourth-largest 
US. airline. The merger would 
be a coup for Icahn, a New 
York financier who gained con- 
trol of TWA only seven months 
ago. Though a TWA-Ozark 
deal was already in the works, 
he rushed to complete the nego- 
tiations after the Eastern deal 
was announced. Icahn realized 
that in the increasingly compet- 





through, it will create the larg- 
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Said the former astronaut: “It was either fix it, sell it or merge it 


itive skies, only the big and 
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strong are sure to survive. Said he: “Texas 
Air-Eastern is telling you a story, and 
anybody who doesn’t read it is a fool.” 
But several obstacles still stand in the 
way of a successful Texas Air—Eastern 
merger. For one thing, Lorenzo, who has 
long been viewed as a foe of organized la- 
bor, could have trouble making peace 
with Eastern’s unions. The airline nar- 


rowly averted threatened strikes last week | 


by the pilots and flight attendants, but the 
uncertainty surrounding the carrier has 
made many passengers wary of flying 
Eastern. 

Another potential problem is that the 
Government could challenge the merger 
on antitrust grounds, New York Air and 
Eastern are currently direct competitors 
| on heavily traveled routes from New 
York to Boston, Washington, and Florida 
cities. While the Justice Department is 
| studying the deal, other airlines could 
come forward to top Texas Air's bid. Says 
Robert Joedicke, an airline analyst for the 
Shearson Lehman Bros. investment firm: 
“The merger is not a fait accompli yet, A 
lot of things can happen.” 

For Eastern, the sellout is a rough 
landing after years of financial turbu- 
lence. The airline expanded too aggres- 
sively in the 1970s, taking on a crippling 
debt load to buy new aircraft. In the 
1980s, fare wars slashed revenues while 
labor costs had got out of control. The car- 
rier’s pilots now make an average of 
$112,535 a year, almost twice what Texas 
Air skippers receive. Eastern has slipped 
repeatedly into the red, and its comebacks 
never seem to last. After managing a $73 
million profit for the first nine months of 
last year, the airline lost $67 million in the 
final quarter. Many employees fault Bor- 
man, the former Apollo astronaut who be- 
came chairman in 1976; they feel that he 
has never earned his wings as a successful 
business executive. 

By last month Eastern was $2.5 bil- 
lion in debt and its bankers were threat- 
ening to call in some of the loans if the air- 
line’s unions did not agree to make $450 
million worth of wage concessions. East- 
ern was perilously near bankruptcy. Said 
Borman: “It was either fix it, 
sell it or merge it.” 

Enter Lorenzo with an offer 
to buy Eastern. Borman was by 
then negotiating night and day 
with the airline’s unions. He de- 
livered an ultimatum: accept 
20% wage cuts or the airline 
would either sell out or go un- 
der. The pilots agreed to Bor- 
| man’s terms, and the flight at- 
| tendants tentatively accepted a 
pact, but the machinists’ union 
balked. That led to a confron- 
tation between Borman and 
Charles Bryan, a 30-year com- 
pany veteran who has led the 
machinists since 1979 and been 
an Eastern board member since 
1983. Known as Chairman 








TWA’'s Icahn struck a deal with Ozark 


15% wage cuts, but only on one condi- 
tion: Borman would have to resign as 
chairman. 

It was a bold and risky ploy. Bryan 
apparently assumed that Borman would 
resign rather than agree to sell Eastern. 
Borman, for his part, calculated that the 
labor leader would never allow a takeover 
by Lorenzo. Reason: Lorenzo had en- 
raged virtually every card-carrying union 
member in 1983, when his Continental 
Airlines filed for bankruptcy and abrogat- 
ed the airline’s union contracts. Lorenzo 
laid off the firm’s 12,000 employees and 
offered them their jobs back at about half 
salary. 





uring a seven-hour board meeting 
at Eastern’s Miami headquarters 
that culminated in the decision to 


sell, the atmosphere was tense. Before the 
vote was taken, Borman shouted at Bry- 
an, “I’m going to tell the 41,000 employ- 
ees that you destroyed this airline.” Bry- 
an’s retort: “I'll tell them that you did it.” 
| To outside observers, it was no way to 
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| quarter of 1985, compared with a profit of 


make a rational business decision. Says 
John Simmons, an Amherst, Mass.—based 
management consultant: “It didn’t have 
to end in a shoot-out at the OK Corral.” 

As Lorenzo savored his success last 
week, he sounded alternately conciliatory 
and pugnacious toward Eastern’s employ- 
ees, “We're not union busters, we're air- 
line builders,” he said at one point. Later, 
though, Lorenzo took the offensive, de- 
claring that it was essential that he re- 
ceive wage concessions from the machin- 
ists’ union. Said he: “There is no Santa 
Claus.” 

Eastern’s unions met last week to dis- 
cuss what Lorenzo might do as head of 
Eastern. They are plainly suspicious of 
their new boss. Said John Mazur, spokes- 
man for the pilots’ union: “Everyone 
knows what Frank Lorenzo is and what 
he does.” 

Many industry experts expect Lor- 
enzo to re-create Eastern in the image of 


| cut-rate Continental and New York Air. 


If that happens, few airlines will escape 
the fallout. Atlanta-based Delta is proba- 
bly the most vulnerable, since it now com- 
petes with Eastern on 80% of its domestic 
flights. 

The industry did not wait for Lorenzo 
to make the first move in a new bout of 
price slashing. American Airlines last 
week announced its “Spring for Less” 
fares, offering discounts of up to 75% 
on some seats on flights to 117 US. 
cities. The offer is good from April 1 
through May 22. United, Delta, Republic 
and Eastern quickly unveiled their own 
discounts. 

Fare battles will put new strain on an 
already beleaguered industry. The twelve 
major USS. airlines suffered operating 
losses of $158 million during the final 


$347 million during the last three months 
of 1984. 

One of the shakiest airlines is TWA, 
which expects to lose $125 million during 
the first three months of 1986. Buying 
Ozark Air Lines is part of an aggressive 
plan to stanch that red ink. The merger | 
could make TWA, which is best known as | 
_ an overseas carrier, stronger 
= domestically. 

The Eastern—-Texas Air and 
* TWA-Ozark deals merely accel- 
erate a merger binge that was al- 
ready well under way. In the 
past four months, People Ex- 
press has acquired Frontier, and 
Northwest has agreed to buy 
Republic. Says Louis Marcke- 
sano, who follows the industry 
for the Janney Montgomery 
Scott investment firm: “At this 
rate, in five to ten years the 
American airline industry will 
look like the U.S. auto industry, 
with three or four megacarriers 
covering the globe.” If that hap- 
pens, Texas Air and TWA are 
determined to be among the 

















Charlie because of his power in survivors. .—By Barbara Rudolph. 

the company, Bryan declared Ata meeting called by pilots, employees discussed the uncertain future § pepjorted by Marcia Gauger/Miami 

that his union would accept “Were not union busters, we're airline builders.” and Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Economy & Business 


The Latin Debtors Cry for Help 





ot long ago, moneymen started to 

look upon Latin America’s ominous 
$370 billion debt load as the crisis that 
went away. The borrowers were gamely 
trying to make their payments and shape 
up their economies. But last week several 
Latin countries sent out new distress sig- 
nals. Mexico’s Finance Minister Jesus Sil- 
va Herzog, whose country’s financial con- 
dition has been devastated by falling oil 
revenues, rushed to Washington to seek 
aid in closed-door meetings with Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker, Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz and Treasury 
Secretary James Baker. Meanwhile, Peru 








suddenly withdrew its gold, silver and 
cash reserves from U.S. banks to prevent 
any effort by Washington to freeze them. 
When foreign ministers and finance 
chiefs from five major debtors—Brazil 
($104 billion), Mexico ($97 billion), Ar- 
gentina ($49 billion), Venezuela ($32 bil- 
lion) and Peru ($14 billion)—gathered 
late in the week near the Uruguayan 
seaside resort of Punta del Este for an 
emergency meeting, they drafted an ur- 
gent plea for more lenient terms from 
Western banks. 

By far the most desperate borrower is 
Mexico, which estimates that it may need 
$9 billion in new loans this year just to 
meet interest payments on its foreign 
debts. Only last year, bankers considered 
Mexico a model debtor because it had 
managed, through an austerity program 
that restricted spending at home, nearly 
to catch up on its foreign bills. But the 
plan was beginning to break down even 
before two crushing blows that have 
pushed the country close to default: last 
September's Mexico City earthquake, 











s a: “ ) 
Government ministers airing their loan woes last week at a seaside resort hotel in Uruguay 
Issuing a call for “significant changes, in particular with respect to interest rates.” 





Embattled Mexico and its fellow borrowers ask for easier terms 


which saddled the country with $4.5 bil- 
lion in damages, and a 50% drop in petro- 
leum prices since November. 

Mexican President Miguel de la Ma- 
drid Hurtado declared in a speech Feb. 21 
that his government can tighten its belt no | 
further and that it is time for some “sacri- 
fices” from international bankers. The 
President proposed that Mexico’s pay- 
ments be reduced to what it can afford, 
but he offered few specifics. Some Mexi- 
can Officials have hinted that the country 
wants a stretched-out repayment sched- 
ule and a reduction in the average interest 
rate on its loans from 10% to 6%, which 
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would reduce its annual debt-service load 
by $4 billion a year. 

While most bankers might concede 
some of those terms rather than see Mexi- 
co default, they are concerned that what- 
ever they grant one country will be de- 
manded by the others. Indeed, the 
ministers who convened at Punta del Este 
issued a communiqué demanding “signifi- 
cant changes in existing agreements, in 
particular with respect to interest rates.” 

Even though other Latin American 
nations are in somewhat better shape 
than Mexico, they contend that over the 
long haul the debt burden could cripple 
their economies, stir social unrest and 
conceivably bring down their shaky gov- 
ernments as well. Declared Argentine 
Foreign Minister Dante Caputo last week: 
“This debt is the epicenter in the fragility 
of our democratic systems.” 

Yet little progress has been made to- 
ward putting into effect the so-called Bak- 
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er Initiative, a plan proposed by the Trea- 
sury Secretary last October that called for 
$29 billion in new loans from commercial 
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banks and international lending agencies 
like the World Bank. Debtor governments 
have described the plan as well inten- 
tioned but too small in scale to do the job. 
USS. bankers, for their part, fear that any 
more dollars they lend will simply go 
down the same chute as their earlier 
loans. In any event, the Baker plan’s long- 
term therapy is of scant use to Mexico, 
which needs a bailout right away. The 
Reagan Administration seemed sympa- 
thetic to Herzog’s appeal last week, but 
gave no indication about what kind of fi- 
nancial help it might be considering. 

The fall of oil prices has drained other 
South American petroleum producers too. 
The plunge has soured the comeback 
hopes of Venezuela, which relies on crude 
sales for 90% of its export income. A pre- 
dicted loss of roughly $2 billion in oil reve- 
nue for 1986 forced Venezuela last week 
to ask for last-minute concessions in an 
agreement it signed with international 
bankers for rescheduling payments on 
$21.2 billion of the country’s debt. 


a razil, however, which imports 49% of 
its 990,000-bbl.-per-day consumption 
of crude, will get a big boost from less ex- 
pensive fuel. The country expects its 1986 
oil-bill to be $2.8 billion instead ofa previ- 
ously estimated $4.8 billion. The develop- 
ing world’s largest debtor, Brazil has been 
able to keep up with its payments lately, 
thanks to a roaring economy that grew 
8% last year. But the country will have to 
curb that feverish growth to cut inflation, 
which reached 233% in 1985 and ap- 
peared to be headed for 500% this year. 
Last week President José Sarney an- 
nounced a “life-and-death struggle” to 
halt the spiral by freezing wages and 
prices for a year and virtually abolishing 
the country’s cost of living adjustments in 
such things as rents and contracts. 

Argentina has made dramatic prog- 
ress in quenching a raging inflation rate 
that exceeded 1000% in mid-1985. The 
government, which imposed wage and 
price controls last year, expects inflation 
to be just 28% for all of 1986. But like that 
of the other debtors, Argentina’s improve- 
ment is tenuous. One potential threat is 
the fall in the price of corn, wheat and 
other grains, which provide about 45% of 
Argentina’s export earnings. 

Mexico's current crisis could benefit 
all the debtors by finally changing their 
relationship with Western banks. Previ- 
ously, the financial institutions kept giv- 
ing the debtors tide-over loans, which had 
barely enabled borrowers to meet their 
payments on old debts. The strategy al- | 
lowed bankers to pretend on their books 
that the loans were solid ones, but it led to 
endlessly increasing debts for the borrow- 
ers. If banks hope to collect on those loans 
someday, they may have to accept the 
idea of giving the borrowers a break on in- 
terest rates, even though it will eat into 
their profit margins. —By Stephen Koepp. 





| Reported by Harry Kelly/Mexico City and 


Frederick Ungeheuer/Punta del Este 
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Divine Wine 








Heady prices for Chateau Pétrus 


he most famous fine French wines 

have traditionally come from the 
Médoc, a region north of Bordeaux. True 
wine lovers think nothing of paying $80 
for a 1982 bottle of Chateau Lafite or 
Chateau Mouton. But many discriminat- 
ing connoisseurs are paying even more for 
a once obscure, less aristocratic wine: 
Chateau Pétrus. Produced for more than 
130 years but virtually unknown in the 
US. until the 1960s, Pétrus comes not 


from the famed Médoc but from a region | 


to the east called Pomerol, which used to 
be disdained in Bordeaux wine circles. 
Now Chateau Pétrus commands $250 a 
bottle for the acclaimed 1982 vintage, 
making it perhaps the most expensive 
wine for that year on the market. Older 
Pétrus vintages occasionally fetch more 
than $1,000 a bottle at auction. 

Despite the price, there are those who 
actually drink Pétrus, and do so regularly. 
The French monthly food review Sel et 
Poivre (Salt and Pepper) calls Pétrus “the 
most sought-after wine in the world.” 
At New York City’s Sherry-Lehmann 
Wines, President Michael Aaron says 
that Pétrus is Actor Burgess Meredith’s 
favorite wine, as well as a frequent pick of 


Herbert A. Allen, a Manhattan invest- 


ment banker who used to own Columbia 
Pictures. Vogue Magazine Critic Martin 
Gersh describes a Pétrus taste-testing ses- 
sion as “unquestionably one of the su- 
preme wine experiences of my life.” Wine 
experts praise Pétrus’ full-bodied, fruity 
flavor, but no one can adequately explain 
its new mystique 

Ata fair in Paris in 1855, hundreds of 
wines were classified into five levels of 








Christian Moueix with a 1981 jeroboam 


No one can fully explain the mystique. 


quality, but Pétrus was not even ranked 
For many decades after that, Bordeaux 
traders disdained Pétrus and other wines 
from Pomerol in favor of more prized la- 
bels from the Médoc, Sauternes and 
Graves regions. But the 1947 Pétrus was 
so spectacular that word of the chateau 
began to spread throughout France. 

In the 1960s, Pétrus was introduced to 
American wine lovers by the late Henri 
Soulé, owner of the tony Le Pavillon res- 
taurant in New York. Explains Alexis Li- 
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chine, author of A Guide to the Wines and 
Vineyards of France: “It was served at Le 
Pavillon in the days when Onassis sat at a 
corner table. After that, Chateau Pétrus 
became a status symbol, the sort of name 
dropped by people who wish to imply not 
only that they know wine but that they 
are in wine.” 

Pétrus comes from a gray-stone 
chateau 15 miles east of Bordeaux that is 
co-owned by Jean-Pierre Moueix and 


Lily Lacoste-Loubat. The operation is run | 


by Moueix’s son Christian, an art collec- 
tor and jogger who attributes Pétrus’ qual- 
ity to the chateau’s mature, 40-year-old 
vines and to his own green thumb. He 
personally oversees the cultivation of the 
vines and claims to have given each one 
individual attention. Says he: “I call them 
people. I have seen each of them.” Every 
fall, when the grapes reach just the right 
degree of ripeness, 180 workers pick them 
swiftly over a two-day period 








One reason that Pétrus is so costly is | 


that only small quantities are produced 
While the renowned Chateau Lafite has 
225 acres that annually yield about 
240,000 bottles, Chateau Pétrus has just 
30 acres that produce a scant 42,000 bot- 
tles. Says John Laird, a vice president for 


Seagram Chateau & Estate Wines, the | 


largest U.S. distributor of Pétrus: “We ra- 
tion it out with an eyedropper.” 

Its buyers, however, do not exactly ra- 
tion their funds. In a wild auction at the 
Chicago office of Christie’s in 1981, one 
exuberant connoisseur paid $13,000 for a 


| jeroboam (equal to six bottles) of Pétrus 


1961. Such princely prices have prompted 
Aaron of Sherry-Lehmann to call Pétrus 
“the Rolls-Royce of all wines.” Unfortu- 
nately, it is not possible to open a bottle 
just for a test drive. _—Sy Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Andrea Sachs/New York and Adam 
Zagorin/Paris 








Luxury on the Links 


olf carts were conceived as simple, functional machines 

that would ferry players around courses that often 
stretched for three or four sinuous miles. Now, however, more 
and more linksters prefer to ride in style. Japan’s Yamaha, 
which is becoming the deluxe class of fairway transport, has 
just introduced the fanciest, priciest cart ever to cruise past a 
clubhouse. Called the Sun Classic, this “golf car,” as Yamaha 
refers to it, sells for $4,230 and comes with tinted windshield, 
headlights with high beams, self-canceling turn signals, brake 
and tail lights, adjustable seats and chrome wheels with white- 
wall tires. Such options as plush carpeting and AM-FM radio 
can add $280 more to the sticker price. 

The Sun Classic is likely to be an especially big hit in 
retirement communities that allow people to drive golf carts 
on public streets. In Sun City West, Ariz., Yamaha Dealer 
Ned Lee says, carts have become a major mode of transpor- 
tation. He adds, “Here, parking lots have spaces marked just 
for golf carts.” 

Powered by a small gasoline engine that gets as much as 
24 m.p.g., the Sun Classic is geared to travel at 13 m.p.h. but 
can be souped up to hit 30. Jim Hakeman, 66, of Sun City 
West, uses his new Sun Classic for shopping expeditions and 


visits to friends’ condominiums. Says he: “It’s a beautiful ma- 
chine. It’s the first golf cart that doesn’t look like one.” It is 
fast becoming an object of envy. Says Larry Koch, 52, who 
lives near the Round Hill Country Club in Alamo, Calif.: 
“The Sun Classic is very stylish. A dozen guys have already 
bought one after seeing mine.” 














Yamaha's “golf car” handles a roadway as well as a fairway 
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Business Notes 


Changing Channels at Zenith 


When people hear the 
name Zenith, they usually 
think of television sets. But 
these days, Zenith is making a 
name for itself in computers. 
Last week the Glenview, IIL., 
company (1985 sales: $1.6 bil- 
lion) struck pay dirt twice. 
First it scored a surprise vic- 
tory over IBM and ten other 
firms, winning a $27 million 
contract to supply the Internal 
Revenue Service with some 15,000 portable Z-171 computers. 
Compact enough for users to hold on their laps, the Z-171s will 
be standard equipment for IRS field auditors. Three days later, 
Zenith landed a $242 million contract to supply the Pentagon 
with 90,000 of its Z-200 desktop personal computers. 

The two deals were dramatic evidence of Zenith’s growing 
reputation as a computer maker. Together with earlier contracts 
signed since 1983 with the Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps, 
the new sales bring the value of Zenith’s total computer business 
with the Government to $500 million. Says Andrew Czernek, 
marketing manager for Zenith’s computer subsidiary: “Some- 
day, we hope to be known as widely for our computers as for our 
TVs. At the Pentagon, that’s already happened.” 





Into the lap of the IRS 


Farmers in the Fast Lane 


No one has a simple cure for the 
deep depression that is gripping 
America’s farm belt, but Don Lacy, 
president of Contract Freighters in 
Joplin, Mo., wants to help out in a 
small way and do his company a fa- 
vor at the same time. Lacy plans to 
fill about 500 full-time openings for 
truck drivers this year by hiring fi- 
nancially strapped farmers. The new 
recruits will receive twelve weeks of 
training and then take to the high- 
ways for an average salary of $24,000 
a year. Says Lacy: “I don’t want to 
hold this out as a miracle that will save these people's way of life, 
but it may help some of them keep their farms intact.” 

Contract’s drivers are on the road about 80 hours a week, 
mostly hauling spare auto parts and other freight for General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler. The new drivers are needed because 
the company, which already has 1,200 trailers based at eight ter- 
minals from Detroit to Beaumont, Texas, is planning to expand 
to Atlanta and New York City. Anyone in good health is wel- 
come to apply, but farmers will be given preference. “They've 
got a good work ethic,” explains Lacy. “Our people work long 
hours. This just isn’t for everybody.” 





Driving a different tractor 


Shadows and Substance 


Six million customers of Saks Fifth Avenue, Neiman-Mar- 
cus and about a dozen other department-store chains are now 
getting more than bad news in their monthly bills. Stuffed in 
with the statements are paper advertising inserts that contain 
samples of eye shadow. By brushing a fingertip across a colored 


strip, a woman can try out this season’s shades from Charles of 
the Ritz, Yves Saint Laurent and Christian Dior. 

Perfume manufacturers have successfully promoted new 
scents by mailing out fragrance strips or inserting them in maga- 
zines, and new technology is making it possible for cosmetics pro- 
ducers to use the same advertising technique. Because of a special 
manufacturing process, the eye-shadow powder sticks to the pa- 
per but easily rubs off onto the finger. 

Many cosmetics firms, including L’Oréal, Revion and Cha- 
nel, are preparing to join the free-sample spree, which is expect- 
ed to grow from some 250 million strips this year to at least 500 
million in 1987. Convinced that the strips will boost sales, indus- 
try executives are already planning to offer samples of other 
makeup products. Expected this summer: lipstick strips. 


BANKS 


Sink a Shot for Old CD 


When the Kentucky Wildcats and the Louisville Cardinals 
take the court in the N.C.A.A. college playoffs next week, many 
basketball fans will have money riding on the games. But not all 
of them will have placed their bets through bookies. Some Ken- 
tuckians are making their wagers through Citizens Fidelity 
Bank & Trust in Louisville. 

As a promotional gimmick, the bank is offering unusual six- 
month certificates of deposit: their interest rates are tied to how 
well the Wildcats and the Cardinals do in the N.C.A.A. tourna- 
ment, For a minimum of $500, a customer can buy a Wildcat CD 
or a Cardinal CD that offers a base interest rate of 7.5%. If the 
chosen team makes the playoffs, the rate will bounce to 7.7%. 
That seems a sure bet with either team, since Kentucky was 
ranked No. 5 and Louisville No. 13 in the latest Associated Press 
poll. For each game the team wins, another .1 percentage point is 
added to the rate, and a national championship brings a .2 bo- 
nus. The maximum possible rate is 8.5%. 

The latest line from the bank has the Wildcats as the slight 
favorite. While 166 people have bought Cardinal CDs, 175 fans 
have put their deposits on the Wildcats. 


One with Anchovies, Hold the .38 


When Daniel and Monika 
Crotta decided to spice up their 
San Diego pizza business in 
1983, they settled on a police 
motif. They decorated the 
store to look like a precinct 
house and called it the New 
York Pizza Department, or 
NYPD, since Monika got her 
recipes from an uncle in Man- 
hattan. For orders to go, the 
Crottas hit on the notion of delivering in two white “squad cars.” 
Daniel cleared the idea with the San Diego police. Says he: 
“They didn’t endorse us, but they didn’t discourage us.” 

But that was before the police started getting complaints 
from people who confused the NYPD cars with real SDPD vehi- 
cles. One citizen tried to flag down an NYPD car after seeing a 
burglary and was outraged when the pizza man kept right on go- 
ing. To prevent such mix-ups, the state legislature is considering 
a bill that would bar vendors from using vehicles that look like 
police cars. To avoid a showdown, the Crottas have made some 
changes. The word pizza now appears in seven places on their 
cars, and the NYPD logo has been enlarged. But the confusion 
may just be starting. Business is so good that the Crottas hope to 
open pizza precincts in Arizona, Colorado, Texas and Utah. 
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Give-and-Take on Pornography 





ee" the U.S. Supreme Court 
giveth. Sometimes it taketh away. 
Last week it did both when it looked at 
the pestiferous question of pornography. 
First it concluded that the city of India- 
napolis had acted unconstitutionally 
when it sought to prohibit some pornogra- 
phy as a form of discrimination against 
women. Then the next day the court ruled 
that cities or towns are free 
to use zoning ordinances to 
confine adult-movie theaters 
to the fringes of towns. 

The Indianapolis case 
may spell the end of at- 
tempts to attack porn as sex 
discrimination, a tactic that 
in recent years had the un- 
usual effect of allying some 
left-leaning feminists and 
conservative moralists. The 
idea was developed by Law 
Professor Catharine Mac- 
Kinnon, a visiting scholar 
at Stanford, and Andrea 
Dworkin, a New York femi- 
nist writer (Pornography: 
Men Possessing Women). 
They contend that by en- 
forcing a subordinate image 
of women, porn promotes vi- 
olence against them and 
hinders their chances of 
achieving equal opportunity 


strictions on free speech when a “compel- 
ling” government objective is involved 
for instance, to protect children by out- 
lawing child pornography. Dworkin ar- 
gues that women’s rights are likewise 
compelling. “If women are ever going to 
achieve civil equality in this country,” she 
insists, “we cannot have an $8 billion-a- 
year entertainment industry based on 
their brutalization.” 

But the problem facing the Justices 
was that laws aimed at the content of por- 
nography inevitably restrict expression, 
and the repellent and the worthwhile can 
be so closely braided that no amount of lin- 
guistic hairsplitting can untangle them. 
Drafted with the assistance of MacKinnon 
and Dworkin, the Indianapolis ordinance 
targeted materials that showed women in 
bondage or that treated pain and humilia- 
tion as sexual turn-ons. But more sweep- 
ingly, it forbade showing women “as sexu- 
al objects for domination, conquest, 
violation, exploitation, possession or use.” 
A federal appeals court was concerned 
that the ordinance might encompass ev- 
erything from the /liad to Barbarella, to 
say nothing of Leda and the Swan. 

Without hearing arguments or issuing 
an opinion, the high court voted 6 to 3 to 





In the past the court has permitted re- | 





After two court actions, still tough to ban but easier to banish 


uphold that decision. (The dissenters 
wanted to hear arguments.) In the ap- 
peals-court ruling, Judge Frank Easter- 
brook, a Reagan appointee, agreed that 
depictions of subordination perpetuate 
subordination. But, he wrote, this did not 
permit Indianapolis to hold that materials 
presenting women in sexual encounters 
premised on equality were lawful, no mat- 


ter how explicit, while those treating 
them in the “disapproved way” were un- 
lawful, no matter how valuable the whole 
work. Said Easterbrook: “This is thought 
control.” 

Last week's action outraged antiporn 
forces from left to right. Said MacKinnon: 
“Six men on the Supreme Court stood up 
for organized crime.” Anti-ERA Cam- 
paigner Phyllis Schlafly inveighed, “It al- 
lows pornographers to clothe themselves 
in the First Amendment while they're un- 





The last picture show: Renton’s adult theater 





The Justices said yes to zoning it out. 
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Boston's combat zone: Does porn promote sex discrimination? 








dressing women.” But most legal observ- 
ers, including those in the Administra- 
tion, were unsurprised. In light of the free- 
speech issues, Deputy Attorney General 
D. Lowell Jensen said, “the result was 
pretty well foretold.” 

If the court declined to allow new lim- 
its on what pornographers may say, it did 
not object to tougher limits on where they 
may say it. The court voted 7 to 2 to up- 
hold a zoning ordinance passed by the 
small Seattle suburb of Renton (pop. 
32,000) that prohibited the showing of ex- 
plicit films in theaters within 1,000 ft. ofa 
school, church or residence. The law was 
acceptable, said Justice Wil- 
liam Rehnquist, because it 
served the legitimate gov- 
ernmental purpose of pre- 
serving the quality of urban 
life while allowing reason- 
able alternative locations to 
the theater operators. 

The operators objected 
that the law barred them 
from the city’s downtown, 
forcing them to unprofitable 
locations. Well, said the 
court, the town has no obli- 
gation to ensure “sites at 
bargain prices.’ The court's 
ruling in effect permits lo- 
calities to scatter adult the- 
aters, as Detroit has, or to 
concentrate them, as Boston 
has in its “combat zone.” Af- 
ter the decision was an- 
nounced, the mayor’s office 
in Renton was deluged with 
more than 100 calls from of- 
ficials of other cities looking for tips on 
zoning-ordinance design. 

Authorities have a number of other le- 
gitimate and quasi-legitimate weapons to 
use against pornographers. To begin with, 
hard-core pornography, or obscenity, as it 
is defined by the Supreme Court, is not 
protected by the Constitution. In Los An- 
geles, pandering statutes normally aimed 
at pimps have been invoked to prosecute 
those who hire actors or models to per- 
form sex acts for the camera. In Mem- 
phis, as in many other cities, prosecutors 
and police regularly harass porn dealers 
by hauling them in, then letting them go. 
Some local health codes are also used to 
keep porn establishments in check. 

The court’s latest actions will hardly 
dampen official antiporn efforts. Indeed, 
as part of the ongoing work of the Attorney 
General’s Commission on Pornography, 
Edwin Meese last week approved a new 
$100,000 study of porn’s antisocial impact. 
But the court did seem to signal what it be- 
lieves is a constitutional approach. As 
UCLA Law Professor Henry McGee de- 
scribes it, the emerging doctrine appears 
to be “If people want it, they can have it. 
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| But they shouldn't subject everyone else 


to it.”’ —.By Richard Lacayo. Reported by David 
Beckwith/Washington and Meg Grant/Seattle 
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Halley’s on View 
Peeking from Pioneer 12 

s Halley’s comet began its swing 


A around the far side of the sun in early 
January, it disappeared from view, not to 
be visible from earth again until after it 
emerged from the sun’s glare in mid-Feb- 
ruary. Unfortunately for earthbound ob- 
servers, it was during that unseen passage 
that Halley's put on its most dramatic dis- 
play so far. As the comet neared its Feb. 9 
perihelion, its closest approach to the 
sun (about 55 million 
miles), the searing solar 
rays caused increasing 
amounts of material to 
evaporate from its icy sur- 
face. Eventually the com- 
et’s enveloping gas cloud, 
or coma, grew to more 
than 12.5 million miles 
across, temporarily becom- 
ing the largest object in the 
solar system. 

In fact, Halley’s spec- 
tacular show did not go en- 
tirely unobserved. Last week scientists 
at NASA’s Ames Research Center in 
California proudly displayed computer- 
colored ultraviolet images of Halley's 
hydrogen coma as it appeared between 
Feb. 2 and 5, and described the changes 
in the comet during its most active 
period. 

The data used to create the image had 
arrived in California by an unusual route. 
Looking for ways to view Halley’s comet 
at perihelion, Ames scientists had hit 
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Comet 


spacecraft, which has been orbiting 
Venus since December 1978, surveying 
the planet with an array of instruments. 
Around the time of Halley’s perihelion, 
they realized, Venus—and thus Pioneer 

would be in position to have a direct 
view of the comet. Late in December 
the scientists ordered the spacecraft to 
pivot 90° and point its ultraviolet scanner 
at the comet. It has been transmitting 
Halley's data to Ames ever since. Says Ian 
Stewart, chief scientist of the Pioneer- 








upon the idea of using the Pioneer 12 
came = 
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__ Halley's ——— 


Image of Halley’s hydrogen coma, top, recorded by a spacecraft orbiting Venus 


Halley’s project: “It's a gift from the gods, | 


being in the right place at the right time.” 

Pioneer has also determined the rate 
at which Halley’s loses water as its icy 
surface is evaporated by solar radiation. 
Early in January, with the comet 93 mil- 
lion miles from the sun, the loss was about 
12 tons a second. A month later, as it ap- 
proached perihelion, the loss increased to 
40 tons a second, and has since varied be- 
tween 30 and 70 tons. Stewart estimates | 
that the loss of surface ice causes Halley’s 
to shrink 20 ft. to 30 ft. in diameter each 
time it passes the sun. At that rate, he 
says, the comet’s nucleus, now about four 
miles in diameter, will swing close to the 
sun hundreds of times be- 
fore Halley’s disappears 
forever. 

Pioneer will continue 
to observe Halley's, mea- 
suring water loss and look- 
ing for oxygen, carbon, 
sulfur and other elements 
in the coma’s gases, until 
March 6, when the sun will 
begin blocking the Venu- 
sian view of the comet. On 
that day, however, the first 
of an international flotilla 
of spacecraft will take over Halley's vigil. 
The Soviet probe Vega | will fly through 
the coma, passing within 6,000 miles of 


Pioneer's 
Orbit 





| the nucleus. It will be followed by another 


Soviet craft, two Japanese probes, and the 
European Space Agency’s Giotto, which 
will make the most daring pass of all. On 
March 13, Giotto will swoop within about 
300 miles of Halley's nucleus and—if it 
survives the encounter—transmit the first 
close-up pictures of a comet’s nucleus ever 
seen by man. —By Joseph Wisnovsky. 
Reported by Paul A. Witteman/San Francisco 








_ Milestones 





NATURALIZED. Arkady Shevchenko, 55, a 
former United Nations Under Secretary- 
General and for nearly three years an 
American spy, until in 1978 he became 
the highest-ranking Soviet diplomat to 
defect to the U.S., a career that he de- 
scribed in a best-selling 1985 memoir, 
Breaking with Moscow; in Washington. 





CHARGES DISMISSED. Against Bobbi Fied- 
ler, 48, California Republican Congress- 
woman running for her state’s Senate 
nomination, and her chief aide and fiance 
Paul Clarke, 39, who were indicted in Janu- 
ary for allegedly offering to pay a rival to 
drop out of the primary; in Los Angeles. 
Prosecutors had recommended dropping 
charges against her for lack of evidence, 
and the judge cited vagueness in the law 
invoked against Clarke in concluding that 
“the court would have to rewrite this stat- 
ute” to find him guilty 





DIED. Jacques Plante, 57, National Hockey 
League goalie for 19 seasons between 








= 


1952 and 1975, including ten (1952-63) 
with the Montreal Canadiens, whom he 
helped lead to five consecutive Stanley 
Cup championships; of cancer; in Gene- 
va, Switzerland. Seven times the league’s 
leading goal stopper, in 1959 he became 
the first modern N.H.L. goaltender to 
brave derision and adopt a face mask, 
now standard equipment on all teams. 


DIED. Amalia Koutsouri Fleming, 73, Greek 
physician, parliamentarian and widow of 
Sir Alexander Fleming, British discover- 
er, in 1928, of penicillin; of kidney failure; 
in Athens. Hired as Fleming’s research 
assistant in 1946, she married him in 
1953; he died two years later, and she 
eventually returned to Greece. Jailed dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation of Greece for her 
resistance activities in World War Il, 
Lady Fleming was again imprisoned 
briefly in 1971 for conspiring against the 
right-wing colonels’ dictatorship. In 1977 
she was elected a Socialist deputy, a post 
she held until her death 


DIED. Edwin S. Lowe, 75, toy tycoon who 


| ist provincial or state government in 


| Ottawa. Douglas’ government organized 





made millions by popularizing Bingo, 
the game of rank-and-file numbers he 
first saw played at a Georgia carnival in 
1929; in New York City. By manufactur- 
ing and distributing the contest cards, he 
launched Bingo as a durable national pas- 
time and a fund-raising staple, occasion- 
ally in defiance of local gambling laws, for 
churches, charitable organizations and 

Indian tribes. | 


DIED. Thomas Clement (““Tommy’’) Douglas, 
81, puckish Scottish-born Canadian poli- 
tician who, as premier of Saskatchewan 
from 1944 to 1961, headed the first social- 


North America, and served, from 1961 to 
1971, as the first federal leader of Cana- 
da’s New Democratic Party; of cancer; in 


an excellent education system, formed 
government-owned corporations and pro- 
vided the model for Canada’s current so- 
cialized health-insurance scheme. 
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An Accident Waiting to Happen 





CHILDREN OF LIGHT dy Robert Stone; Knopf: 258 pages; $17.95 


ordon Walker, a screenwriter and 

sometime actor, has hit a bad patch of 
life. True, his summer appearance in Seat- 
tle in the title role of King Lear was mod- 
estly successful and personally satisfying. 
But during the run, his wife of some 20 
years left him; his two sons are far away 
and growing increasingly remote; and he is 
back in Hollywood pursuing some familiar 
bad habits: “For the past few weeks, he had 
been getting by on alcohol and a ten-gram 
stash of cocaine and he had begun to feel as 
though he might die quite soon.” 


oe 
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Robert Stone: portraying a collection of entertainingly mean mouths 


Those familiar with any of Author 
Robert Stone’s three earlier novels will 
immediately recognize Gordon Walker as 
one of the writer’s wounded refugees of 
the 1960s and a very bad accident waiting 
to happen. Part of the fascination of Chil- 
dren of Light comes from watching the 
author nudge his damaged hero through 
seedy surroundings down the path toward 
disaster. Walker has what he thinks is a 
good idea. He will drive down the Baja 
peninsula to where a screenplay of his is 
being shot. He wants to see Lu Anne 
Bourgeois, a former lover and soul mate 
in the use of controlled substances, who is 
known professionally as Lee Verger and 
who stars in the movie. 

This project, an adaptation of Kate 








Chopin’s novel The Awakening, has begun 
to attract attention as a modestly budget- 
ed sleeper that just might translate high- 
minded feminism into box-office success. 
Walker confides to his agent his plan to 
check on the proceedings, and he re- 
sponds with weary irony: “Terrific, Gor- 
do. You're just what they need down 
there. You can hassle Lee and piss on the 
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press. Get drunk, start fights. Just like old 
times, right?” 

Stone cuts to location, where a few lit- 
tle problems have cropped up even before 
Walker arrives. Lu Anne has taken her- 
self off the medication that is supposed to 


tion, Stone displays an intriguing cast of 
behind-the-screen characters. The direc- 
tor, Walter Drogue Jr., is the son of anoth- 
er director, “a man from the mists of leg- 
end, a contemporary of Walsh and 
Sturges and Hawkes.” For reasons not en- 
tirely clear, the old man is on the set and 
becoming interested in the nubile woman 
who is Lu Anne’s stand-in. “Maybe 
there’s something there, eh?” he asks his 
son. “Maybe nature didn’t intend her for 
just an extra.” Drogue the younger replies, 


control her schizophrenia because, as she | “Nature intended her for a water spaniel. 


explains to her psychiatrist husband, “I’m 
finding the drug very hard to work be- 
hind.” Unwilling to face what may follow, 
the husband goes ahead with plans to take 
their two children on a visit to his parents 
in South Africa. His departure leaves the 


itis?’ 





star alone to face her “Long Friends,” 
hallucinatory specters that have attended 
her since her Louisiana childhood. She 
must also deal with Dongan Lowndes, an 
author who once wrote a critically ac- 
claimed first novel and has since settled 
for prestigious journalistic assignments. 
He is on the set of The Awakening at the 
invitation of a nervous producer, who is 
eager for a culturally affirmative notice 
from a New York magazine. Walker, on 
his way down to this troubled scene, 
knows in advance what benefits this par- 
ticular reporter is likely to bestow: 
“Lowndes can't get it on to write and he 
hates to see people work. He'll nail them 
toa tree.” 

When Walker shows up, the pretty 
production assistant who has been as- 


| signed to keep him and his bad influence 


away from Lu Anne complains about the 
surrounding dullness: “This is all very 
tame stuff, if you ask me. Outside of the 
usual drunks. It’s so tranquil and busi- 
nesslike it’s almost boring.” Walker re- 


| marks, “That could change overnight.” 


But before he sets his catastrophe in mo- 


aE 
‘Lu Anne,’ Walker said. ‘Do you 
understand that I love you?’ 
“Yes, yes.’ She patted his arm. ‘Yes, I 
understand.’ 
‘Does that penetrate the .. . whatever 


“Whatever it is,’ she said, ‘I guess love 


penetrates it’... 

A long time ago he had learned to 
watch for a catch in her voice, a look in her 
eyes. He had learned what it portended... 
Once he had told her that she had two 
speeds: Bad Lu Anne and Saint Lu Anne. 


There on the bed beside him he saw 
her slide into Bad Lu Anne. 








She can’t name the days of the week.” 
Nearly everyone on this set seems to 
have an entertainingly mean mouth. The 
old director proves a match for his son 
when it comes to exchanging insults: 
“Some people are brought up in poverty,” 


Excerpt 





he notes casually, “and they become culti- 
vated people. Others grow up spoiled rot- 
ten with luxury and become gutter- 
snipes.” And when Dongan Lowndes, 
who has fallen heavily off the wagon, says 
that “the world can get on quite well” 
without a film version of his novel, Walk- 
er offers a laconic thought: “If we get into 
what the world can do without ... God 
knows where we'll end.” 

Stone is as adept as ever at portraying 
haunted, weak, self-destructive people. In 
the past, though, he has tossed such crea- 
tures into the eddies of larger events. In A 
Hall of Mirrors (1967), a pot-smoking 
disk jockey in New Orleans stumbles into 
the fringes of a radical right-wing upris- 





| ing. Dog Soldiers (1974) depicted Califor- 


nia drug traffic as the Viet Nam War 
coming home to roost. A Flag for Sunrise 
(1981) showed some misfits sinking into a 
vortex of Central American revolution. 
The background stakes in Children of 
Light are, by comparison, inconsequen- 
tial. A movie budgeted at a mere $7 mil- 
lion will go down the tubes if Lu Anne 
somehow manages to play her affliction | 
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out to its final scene and destroy herself. 
Whether Walker lives or dies hardly 
makes a dime’s worth of difference to 
anyone, including him. Stone’s saga of 
these two heedless souls is both enthrall- 
ing and a little disappointing. The conclu- 
| sion hardly matters. All the fun, most of it 
wonderfully nasty, is to be had in getting 
there. — By Paul Gray 


Seeing Red 


THE REAL LIFE OF ALEJANDRO MAYTA 
by Mario Vargas Llosa 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 


310 pages; $16.95 
M isty Lima, with its quaint colonial ar- 
chitecture and pleasant neighbor- 
hoods, is being squeezed by invading 
slums. Running along a seaside road, a 
jogger sees servants and municipal work- 
ers dumping garbage on the cliffs. In his 
latest novel, Peru’s Mario Vargas Llosa 
| supersedes this real present with a likely 
future. In the provinces, government 
forces supported by U.S. Marines battle 
insurgents backed by the Soviet Union, 
Cuba and Bolivia. But it is the past that is 
central to the book. Its narrator is a Var- 
gas Llosa-like writer in search of infor- 
mation for a novel about his former 
Marxist classmate Alejandro Mayta. Was 
he a hero or just a “forty-year-old man 
with flat feet, who's spent his life in the 
catacombs of theoretical revolution?” 
Alejandro is an illusive character be- 





cause his friends and enemies tell contra- | 


dictory stories about him, but more im- 
portant because the narrator repeatedly 
reminds the reader that his investigations 
are a preparation for lying, for conjuring a 
fiction. Such modernist hugger-mugger 
has great potential for tedium. But Vargas 
Liosa’s lucid intellect and technical gifts 
allow him to toy with uncertainty and 
shuffle time with deceptive ease. A good 
deal of Peru’s mournful history and 
wretched present are economically con- 
veyed. Leaving the Museum of the Inqui- 
sition, the narrator is confronted by a 
score of beggars. “They constitute a sort of 
grotesque royal court of tatters, grime, 
and scabs,” he observes. “As soon as they 
see me, they stretch out their black-nailed 
hands and beg. Violence behind me and 
hunger in front of me. Here, on these 
stairs, my country summarized.” 

This and similarly graphic scenes 
serve to frame the novel’s artfully related 
subjects: the fiction writer’s need to ac- 
knowledge the deceitful nature of his craft, 

| and the political activist’s need to con- 
vince himself that his ideology is the only 
truth. The tragedy of Alejandro Mayta is 
that the give-and-take of public affairs is 
too perplexing for his blind faith. Like the 
| narrator, he cannot escape the comic iro- 
| nies that respect no certitudes. When free 
| as an Andean condor, Mayta is a dedicat- 
ed Communist. Imprisoned, he is a revolu- 
| tionary whose zeal leads to reforming the 
| convicts’ commissary and a modest career 
in capitalism. —By R.Z. Sheppard 














Bookends 


THE BOURNE SUPREMACY 
by Robert Ludlum 
Random House; 597 pages; $19.95 


Robert Ludlum knows 
what all successful story- 
tellers and hamburger 
makers know: the public 
likes consistency. A Lud- 
lum novel reads like a 
Ludlum novel, just as a 
Big Mac tastes like a Big 
Mac. The Bourne Suprem- 
acy is doubly familiar. The hairy-chested 
prose (“No man was a match for him; no 
eyes, no throat, no groin safe from an as- 
sault, swift and agonizing”) and the con- 
spiratorial plotting are stock Ludlum. So 
is the hero, Jason Bourne. Readers of The 
Bourne Identity (1980) will recognize him 
as the cover name for David Webb, the 
American Orientalist who was used to 
lure Carlos, the international terrorist 
known as the Jackal. 

Now Webb is tricked into assuming 
his Bourne identity once again. His as- 
signment this time: to track down an im- 
postor threatening to plunge the Far East 
into war. The bait being dangled is 
Webb's equally scholarly wife Marie, who 
has been abducted by American agents 
and flown to Hong Kong, where much of 
the action takes place. It is all for the 
good of the country, though most of the 
way Webb and Marie find that hard to 
believe. So may readers. But credibility is 
hardly the point. Ludlum deals in male 
fantasies, and there are few two-fisted 
scribes with seven-figure advances who 
do it better. 





ARCTIC DREAMS 
by Barry Lopez 
Scribner's; 464 pages; $22.95 


For eons, the frozen north 
was terra incognita, the 
work of a mapmaker's 
imagination. Now it is the 
turn of writers to define its 
contours. The latest lyri- 
cist is Journalist Barry Lo- 
pez. “Much of the tundra,” 
he notes, “appears to be 
treeless when, in many places, it is actually 
covered with trees—a thick matting of 
short, ancient willows and birches. You re- 
alize suddenly that you are wandering 
around on sop ofa forest.” Icebergs the size 
of Cleveland drift through the dark waters, 
and sulfur butterflies mysteriously rise in 
the short, delirious summer. Mirages pro- 
vide a weird history and geography: “A 
Swedish explorer had all but completed a 
written description in his notebook of a 
craggy headland with two unusually sym- 
metrical valley glaciers, the whole of it a 
part of a large island, when he discovered 
what he was looking at was a walrus.” In 
the author’s luminous notes, the Eskimos, 
the animals and the landscape are compo- 
nents in a vast, unfinished epic. “The con- 
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tinuous work of the imagination,” Lopez 
concludes, is “to bring what is actual to- 
gether with what is dreamed.” This merger 
is a crystalline triumph. 





PERU 
by Gordon Lish 
Dutton; 222 pages; $15.95 


In a sandbox, a six-year- 
old boy is attacked by a 
playmate wielding a toy 
rake. The child retaliates 
with a toy hoe, hacking 
his assailant to death. 
Nearly a half-century lat- 
er, while seeing his son off 
to summer camp, the kill- 
er, grown to uneasy manhood, is acciden- 
tally hit with the lid of a taxi trunk; he 
bleeds profusely, and for a few minutes 
believes he is dying. These events merge 
in his mind with TV-news footage of pris- 
on violence in Peru: guards shooting in- 
mates who are in the midst of stabbing 
one another. All these images commingle 
with recollections of passive, exhibitionis- 
tic childhood sex. That is virtually all that 
happens in Gordon Lish’s Peru, an incan- 
tatory monologue of a novel. Even the 
murder may not have happened: police 
and psychiatrists figure nowhere in the 
narrative, as they would in the aftermath 
of a crime. Whether this slight, tightly fo- 
cused book is a confession, a nightmare or 
a tease, its mesmeric voice requires, and 
rewards, a close reading. 








GOOD MORNING BLUES: THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COUNT BASIE 
as told to Albert Murray 

Random House; 399 pages; $19.95 


He was no charismatic 
front man. His piano play- 
ing, though inimitable, 
was hardly virtuoso stuff. 
But William (“Count”) 
4 Basie had one supreme 
gift: he knew how tomelda 
dozen or more idiosyncrat- 
ic instrumentalists into a 
single, pulsing organism with a voice of its 
own, which was always somehow his voice. 
The bluesy, stomping bands he led from 
the mid-1930s until his death in 1984, at 
age 79, were among the best in jazz history. 
Not that Basie makes any such claims in 
Good Morning Blues. On the page as in life, 
he is a modest man, given to understate- 
ment and sly humor, deft in turning the 
spotlight on others. He fondly evokes such 
colleagues as Thomas (“Fats”) Waller and 
Lester Young, and he has a nice eye for af- 
ter-hours vignettes. With the artful help of 
Collaborator Albert Murray (Stomping the 
Blues), he turns his early memories into a 
historically valuable account of the itiner- 
ant, raffish life of the black musician in the 
‘20s and °30s. The Jim Crow working con- 
ditions provoke little bitterness. All he 
wanted, says the Count, was “to play music 
and havea ball.” Basieand Murray get that 
spirit into their book, and now it is the 
reader who has the ball. ca 
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Down on Lawless Avenue 


New songs of shattered hope, political resilience and romance 





JACKSON BROWNE: Lives in the Balance 
(Asylum). Wherein the singer-songwriter 
does a little housecleaning in his many 
roomed conscience. The first song, For 
America, is a deliberate, even self-mock- 
ing evocation of a signature Browne an- 
them, For Everyman, just as the last cut, 
| Black and White, is at once a warning 

and a sign toward a new direction. “Time 
running out time running out/ For the 
fool still asking what his life is about,” he 
sings, and since no one is better at lyrical 
rock introspection, it is plain that 
Browne has set himself a new 
course. This album is its chart, and 
though there are beautiful songs 
here, there is no smooth sailing. 
Each of the eight tunes on Lives in 
the Balance is about restlessness, 
rootlessness and desperation, and 
in one way or another, they are all 
political. Even the love song Jn the 
Shape of a Heart—one of Browne's 
most beautiful ballads—seems to 
balance off the weight of a lost af- 
fair against the kind of specific 
moral gravity that can come only 
from some deeper social commit- 
| ment. Soldier of Plenty and the title track 
make glancing observations (“People die 
for the little things/ A little corn, a litle | 
beans”) and ask some pointed questions: 
“I want to know who the men in the shad- 
ows are/ I want to hear somebody asking 
them why/ They can be counted on to tell 
us who our enemies are/ But they’re never 
the ones to fight or to die.” This is angry, 
aggressive songwriting, too deft ever to be 
dogmatic, too melodic ever to turn stri- 
dent. Lawless Avenues, co-written with 
Jorge Calderén and driven home hard by 
Jim Keltner’s full-torque drumming, is 
the album’s centerpiece, a contemporary 
street epic set in a Southern California 
barrio, where none of the characters get 
a chance to dream or a clear shot at a 
fair shake. It is a truly spectacular song, 
fired by a heart that is still romantic and 
forged by a political spirit that will accept 
no alibis. 




























chugalug spirit of a bar band—you can | 
almost hear the beer bottles whistling 
past their heads during some of the tunes 
on this rambunctious album—but they 
also have the musical chops of a top ses- 
sion group and the considerable singing 
and songwriting talents of Kim Wilson, 
who also blows a mean blues harp. There 
is a lot of inbreeding in the T-Birds’ 
music: Zydeco, blues and rock, Keith 
Richards and Bob Wills. But the sound 
they tap out of all this is righteous and 


THE FABULOUS THUNDERBIRDS: Tuff Enuff 
(CBS Associated Records). There is a 
long tradition of honky-tonking in Amer- 
ican music that runs way back, considera- | roughhouse, good enough to get even the 
bly before rock, to the blues bars, jazz | bouncers dancing 

joints and love parlors where rag and | 





Dixie got going from the turn of the cen- | THE JESUS AND MARY CHAIN: Psychocandy 
tury on. These days, call a group a bar (Reprise). Ever wonder what happened to 
band and you mean they play rock with | punk? Under the ministrations of this en- 
no fuss and maybe a little sloppiness | terprising quartet from Scotland, it has 
that can pass for funk. The Fabulous | hooked up to pop, knocked off some riffs 
Thunderbirds, who made their first al- | from Phil Spector and some heavy guitar 
bum in 1979 and have opened concerts for | feedback from Jimi Hendrix, then gone | 
the Rolling Stones, still have the true 


out slam dancing again. Too goofy to be as | 


nasty as the Sex Pistols, the Jesus and 
Mary Chain is, however, unlikely to ap- 
pear anytime soon in concert with Amy 
Grant. The tunes have suggestive titles 
(Taste the Floor, Inside Me), but the melo- 
dies are sprightly enough for a sock hop, 
and the lyrics get sunk somewhere be- 
neath the feedback, perhaps for safety’s 


| sake. The Chain is one of England’s hot- 


test bands at the moment, and this debut 
album is both cunning and funny enough 
to raise the temperature a 
few notches in the colonies 
as well 


BARBRA STREISAND: The 
Broadway Album (Columbia). 
Meanwhile, this current do- 
mestic favorite is ensconced 
right up at the top of the 
charts, where rock usually 
dwells. The album 


friends about the commer- 
cial recklessness of the proj- 
ect, although it remains un- 
clear why anyone thinks that 
putting the country’s premier 
belter together with a whole lot of 
show tunes was a dodgy idea. Nev- 
ertheless, Streisand hauls off into 
Stephen Sondheim’s Putting It To- 
gether, where “the art of making 
art” becomes a way for the singer to 
announce her commitment while 
simultaneously congratulating her- 
self on her courage. Thirteen songs 
later—after a rafter-battering /f / 
Loved You and the inevitable Send 
in the Clowns—Streisand polishes 
off Somewhere while apparently drifting 
into deep space aboard a synthesizer. It is 
an appropriate envoi for an album in 
which each song is delivered with the deli- 
cacy of a sonic boom. 





ELVIS COSTELLO: King of America (Colum- 
bia). Watch out. Streisand may take on 
Costello next. His lyric wordplay is like a 
violent-ward version of Sondheim, but— 
fortunately for all concerned—his estate- 
bottled vitriol is not conducive to any kind 
of sentimentalizing. “You're the marsh- 
mallow valentine that got stuck on her 
clothes” is one of his more wistful reflec- 
tions, and each of the 15 tunes on this new 
album is a diary of peerless savagery. (In- 
terested parties will also want to pick up a 
new Costello single, Brand New Hairdo, a 
song that is not on the album but still 
seems to be part of it, like the sheath for a 
knife.) Costello’s anger can be inner di- 
rected, toward a wracked-up heart (Poi- 
soned Rose), or launched outward like a 
lance into the body politic (like Little Pal- 
aces, With its evocation of the “sedated 
homes of England”), but whatever its 
course, a Costello song is a cry of urgency 
and spiritual isolation. This is not his 





opens | 
with spoken warnings by | 





bleakest album either. But it is surely one | 


of his best —By Jay Cocks 
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Beaming in on the Past 





he world of academia has been astir 

lately with revelations about historic 
books and documents. Subscribers receiv- 
ing their copy of the quarterly Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America found it 
devoted largely to analyses of paper and 
ink used in the Gutenberg Bible; the re- 
search shed new light on the 
production techniques used 
in Johann Gutenberg’s print- 
shop. In Ann Arbor, Mich., 
UMI Research Press was ship- 
ping copies of The Calov Bible of 
J.S. Bach, which reveals that 
| markings on the pages of the Bi- 
ble owned by Bach were made 
by the great composer. And in 
Washington, the journal Analyt- 
ical Chemistry was reviewing for 
publication a report suggesting 
that the Vinland map, a pur- 
portedly pre-Columbian world 
map once denounced as a coun- 
terfeit, may not be fraudulent 
after all. 

These and other new in- 
sights into historic works were 
all gained with the help of an 
aging machine located in a bun- 
ker-like structure on the cam- 
pus of the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis. It is a refurbished 
cyclotron, an early model parti- 
cle accelerator that is able to crank a cir- 
culating beam of protons up to velocities 
as high as one-third the speed of light. By 
focusing the penetrating but low-intensity 
beam on the documents and then analyz- 
ing the spray of the X rays emitted when 
the protons collide with atoms in the tar- 
get, Historian Richard Schwab and Phys- 
icist Thomas Cahill can determine in 
remarkable detail the chemical composi- 
tion of both ink and paper, without dam- 
aging either. That composition, they have 
shown, holds the key to many biblio- 
graphic mysteries. 

By far the most dazzling success en- 





colleagues is the resolution of a controver- 
sy involving the first book printed with 


awarded that honor to Gutenberg’s two- 
volume, 1,282-page Bible, printed some- 
time between 1450 and 1455 with 42 lines 
of type a page. But doubts remained be- 
cause of two cruder works of the mid- 
1400s: a rare 36-line Bible and a scrap of 
paper known as the Sibyllenbuch frag- 
ment, also printed in 36-line type. The 
question that has nagged scholars for 
years is whether these works were pro- 
duced by Gutenberg or by someone 
known only as the 36-line printer 
Borrowing two of the world’s 49 re- 





joyed to date by Schwab, Cahill and their | 


movable metallic type. Most experts have | 





A refurbished cyclotron probes some historic documents 


| maining volumes of the Gutenberg Bible, 
leaves from the 36-line Bible and the Sibyl- 
lenbuch fragment, the Davis team exposed 
them, one at a time, to the proton beam. 
| The results of those tests, begun in 1982, are 
| still being evaluated, but most of the doubts 
| about Gutenberg’s role have vanished. The 





Cyclotron Sleuths Cahill, left, and Schwab with copy of Gutenberg Bible 


Davis tests established that instead of car- 
bon-based ink, the German printer em- 
ployed a slurry of copper and lead for his 
famous Bible. Printed characters in both of 
the 36-line works, the X-ray patterns 
showed, consisted of an almost identical 
mixture. The conclusion: Gu- 
tenberg printed all the works, 
and the 36-liners were his ear- 
lier attempts to perfect the art 
of printing. 

“It explains a lot,” says 
Cahill. “People couldn't un- 
derstand how the Gutenberg 
Bible could turn out so per- 
fectly if it was really his first 
book. It now seems he had 
practice beforehand.” 

Just as remarkable, says 
Schwab, is that the cyclotron 
analysis “gets us right back 
into Gutenberg’s original 
printshop, for which there 
are no records whatsoever. We've pretty 
well cracked the code of the day-to-day or 
page-by-page organization of the Bible.” 
From the various physical and chemical 
characteristics of the printed page, 
Schwab has concluded that Gutenberg 
used six production crews and at least two 
| presses to complete the Bible. He can 
| even identify by page the times when dif- 
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Gutenberg in his shop 


ferent tasks were shifted around to keep 
the production crews busy. 

Last year the Davis team persuaded 
Yale University, which owns the contro- 
versial Vinland map, to fly it to Davis, 
where it was subjected to the proton beam. 
The map, supposedly dating to around 
1440, created a sensation when it was re- 
vealed in 1965 because it showed part of 
North America, labeled VINLANDA IN- 
SULA. It seemed to be the first cartographic 
evidence that Europeans had visited the 
continent before the time of Columbus. In 
1974, however, some particles of 
ink from the map were found to 
be titanium-based. This meant, 
experts said, that the ink was of 
20th century vintage and the 
map a fraud. But the Davis 
team, using their cyclotron tech- 
nique, proved the ink was car- 
bon based, with titanium present 
only in trace amounts. Says Ca- 
hill: “We feel that the question of 
the map’s authenticity is once 
again open.” 

In another cyclotron investi- 
gation, Physicist Bruce Kusko, a 
member of the Davis team, ex- 
amined the three-volume Calov 
Bible that once belonged to 
Bach. By comparing the compo- 
sition of the ink used in under- 
linings and quotation marks that 
appear throughout the Bible 
with that of Bach's signature on 
the title page, he confirmed that 
the composer, and not one of the 
subsequent owners, had made 
| the markings. Kusko believes that his find- 
| ing is important because the markings pro- 

vide clues about which passages influenced 
the composer. 

Even fragments of the jealously 
guarded Dead Sea Scrolls have made the 

trip to Davis, where re- 
searchers confirmed that the 
documents had been pre- 
served by being soaked in 
salt water, probably from 
the Dead Sea. They also 
found that earlier scrolls 
were written in the purest 
carbon-based inks. But ink 
on the later scrolls contained 
elevated levels of copper. 
The significance, Schwab 
speculates, is that a change 
in rabbinical decree might 
have allowed the substitute 
ink to be used if none other 
was available. 

As word spreads about the revelations 
of cyclotron analysis, the Davis team | 
expects a mounting tide of requests 
from around the world. Cahill is not 
concerned. Says he modestly: “When 
someone needs a nondestructive analysis 
of a small amount of material. we can 
help.” —By Joseph Wisnovsky. Reported by 

| Robert Buderi/San Francisco 
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Put a $25 lid 
on major Car repair cosis. 


With Ford ESP Plus” you never pay more deductible. That's ESP Care-” 
than $25—whether it’s for a $600 repair or a if you own (or plan to own soon) a new 
$60 repair. You pay no parts or labor charges. Ford car or light truck, Mercury, Lincoln or 
Just a $25 deductible each repair visit. No Merkur, find out more about the peace of 
matter how many different covered parts mind that ESP protection brings. See one of 
need to be fixed. the over 6,100 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
ESP Plus covers thousands of parts—even dealers throughout the U.S. and Canada who 
high tech components—for up to five years OF offer the Ford Extended Service Plan. Or call 
60,000 miles, whichever comes first. toll-free 1-800-FORD-ESP. The Ford Extended 


ESP Plus is only one of the Ford Extended Service Plan-it's the only plan with the Ford 
Service Plans available. There's even a plan name on It. 
Buckle up-together we can save lives that provides scheduled maintenance and no Ford Extended Service Plan E> 
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‘New Look for the Thriving Greeks | 


As memberships boom, the college societies clean up their act 





A t the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville, members from all 50 of the 
school’s flourishing fraternities and soror- 
ities ran marathons for money and shook 
tin cups until they raised some $10,000 for 
the Stop Children’s Cancer Fund. 

At Ohio State, the Greek-letter societ- 
ies (membership up 31% in twelve years) 
proudly claimed eight of ten designees for 
both the homecoming court and the out- 
standing senior awards given for scholar- 
ship, leadership and community service. 

At the University of Washington, 
where an increase of 400 
pledges over 1984-85’s to- 
tal raised fraternity and so- 
rority memberships to a 
campus high of 4,200, the 
Greeks were well on their 
way to topping last year’s 
record 444 pints of donated 
blood 

Across much of the 
country a special kind of 
Greek revival is thriving on 
the campuses. College stu- 
dents have pushed national 
undergraduate member- 
ship in fraternities from 
230,000 in 1980 to more 
than 400,000. Sororities, 
which record no country- 
wide membership _ total, 
have added 131 chapters in 
the past three years. At the 
same time, the Greek soci- 
eties are working hard to 
overcome the image pro- 
jected by the 1978 film Na- 
tional Lampoon's Animal House, which 
portrayed ham-handed initiation rites, sex 
groupies and boozy car crunching as stan- 
dard behavior at the frats 

To many educators these quantum 
changes, both in numbers and life-style, 
are a reflection of the swing toward Es- 
tablishment values and conservatism on 
campuses. Virginia’s assistant dean of stu- 
dents, Terry Appolonia, confirms that to- 
day’s collegians “are seeking more and 
more ties to the Establishment.” Mitchel 
Livingston, Ohio State’s dean of student 
life, says, “They want to be part of a group 
which has similar ideas and values to 
their own.” He adds, “Fraternities and so- 
rorities are the answer. It’s all part of the 
trend to affiliate with an organization.” 

This portrait of the student as con- 
formist and joiner provides a dramatic 
contrast with the bitterly anti-Establish- 
ment days of the Viet Nam War and its 
aftermath. Then, to join a fraternity or so- 
rority—with its typically upper-middle- 
class stigma and perhaps a bigotry clause 
or two in the charter—was definitely out. 
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| to membership. Some 






Memberships slumped, while dozens of 
fraternity and sorority houses closed their 
doors. “It was ‘do your thing,’ ” recalls 
Mimi Turrill, 36, a Pi Beta Phi who grad- 
uated from the University of Colorado in 
1970. “Women’s lib was coming to the 
fore, and sorority women were thought of 
just as clones of each other.” Says Jack 
Levin, a sociologist at Northeastern Uni- 
versity in Boston: “It was an embarrass- 
ment to be a member of a fraternity.” 
Some colleges and their students, par- 
ticularly those among the old-line schools 


of the Northeast, continue to feel that 
way. Two years ago Maine’s Colby Col- 
lege and Amberst in Massachusetts 
banned Greek societies as “quite anoma- 
lous with the spirit of the university,” in 
the words of one Amherst administrator. 
Adds Levin: “Fraternities provide a mod- 
el for separatism that carries over into 
adult life.” 

Even where the societies are booming 
again, however, the conventional lines of 
separatism are being erased, and an at- 
mosphere of constraint and cautious ad- 
herence to more stringent rules pervades 
most houses. Virtually all national frater- 
nities and sororities have stripped from 
their charters any ethnic or religious bars 
18 states have 
passed laws forbidding dangerous or de- 
grading hazing, and colleges and Greek 
societies have added their own toughened 
antihazing regulations. To comply with 
21-or-over liquor laws already adopted in 
38 states, many campuses require notifi- 
cation of college authorities plus the guar- 
antee of a sober, drinking-age bartender 





Sigma Phi’s at Colorado re-enact the candlelight cermony for new pledges 
Quantum changes, in both numbers and life-style. 





for any booze party. But, admits Kaye 
Howe, vice chancellor for academic ser- 
vices at Colorado, “there are not enough 
police in the world for us to control the 
Greeks.” 

Apparently not. Last October Sherri 
Clark, an 18-year-old sorority pledge, died 
at a party sponsored by two sororities | 
when after drinking heavily, she fell from 
a bridge. And in Texas, Kappa Alpha 
Rusty Combes, 26, won a $21 million out- 
of-court settlement for injuries sustained 
in an auto accident after a fraternity blow- 
out, Along with the plain human tragedy, 
notes Cincinnati Attorney Robert Man- 
ley, such disasters have “the potential for 
bankrupting every fraternity in the coun- 
try.” The societies know it, and the bottom 
line of ruinous insurance payouts and pre- 

miums has pushed them to 
: clean up their act. 
; The membership boom 
= also has roots in the hard- 

ening realities of today’s 
= economy. Acceptance in a 
: fraternity or sorority often 
: entitles a student to conve- 
; nient, low-cost housing (at 
the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, for example, 
an average of $317 a 
month for room and board, 
compared with $455 for a 
dormitory room). In addi- 
tion, many of the societies 
now provide extensive job 
counseling, instruction in 
resume writing and inter- 
view techniques. Then, too, 
says University of Wash- 
ington Junior Michelle 
Lessard, “you can make a 
lot of connections, and you 
need them in today’s job 
market.” 

Along with the Greek revival has 
come an upsurge of the nice-guy senti- 
mentality once typical of college life 
Greeks again serenade a girl who has ac- 
cepted a fraternity pin from a brother. 
Corsages, long dresses and black tie are 
back for dances. Initiation ceremonies, 
long scorned as juvenile (and now largely 
cleansed of the rough stuff), are once 
again emotional experiences, with 
pledges of fealty by candlelight. On some 
campuses, Hell Week has been renamed 
Inspiration Week. Senior Kyle William- 
son of the University of Colorado’s Sigma 
Phi Epsilon house, which prides itself a 
membership of jocks and other square- 
shouldered types, admits that “a lot of 
guys cry.” Buckley Gillock of Virginia 
speaks for generations of Greeks when 
he describes why he cares so deeply 
about being a Kappa Alpha: “It’s meant 
making the best friends I’ve had so far in 
my life, and probably the best friends I'll 
ever have.” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported 
by Robert C. Wurmstedt/Denver, with other 
bureaus 
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A Wintry Fire in Barn 48 





Of commoners and kings and a dead “crow” named Concession 


| pen Pi Thoroughbred horses, one 
stable pony, several cats, rabbits and a 
goat were killed a few weeks ago in a fire 
at New York’s Belmont Park, producing 
a momentary headline as familiar as the 
chill of winter. By the standards of today’s 
racing business, which is to say the stan- 
dards of Arabian sheiks, it was an undis- 
tinguished lot, though three of the horses 
belonged to Nelson Bunker Hunt, a man 
of redoubtable means, and all but nine 
were trained by Johnny Campo, who sad- 
dled Kentucky Derby and Preakness win- 
ner Pleasant Colony in 1981. That fine 
spring, Campo became as prominent as 
his stomach, holding forth on the unsenti- 
mental subject of cheap horses, crows as 
he is wont to call them, in front of Barn 
48, which has now burned to the ground. 

The rest of the deceased represented 
the entire string of small-time Trainer 
Mike Daggett, plus one dark three-year- 
old filly, the first horse under the com- 
plete care of Apprentice Trainer Steve 
Lewandowski, 26, and the only racehorse 
of Owner Katrina Hayward, 22. Her 
name was Concession. 


millions of dollars at the Keeneland year- 
ling sales in Kentucky. Mating the old 
family mare, Better Queen, to a vagabond 
called Charlie Coast, Hayward bred Con- 
cession in the backyard at Nissequogue, 
| N.Y., weaned her, broke her and mucked 
stalls for $6 an hour to keep her at Bel- 
mont. When the Jockey Club rejected the 
grand name Hayward first submitted, 
Royal Prerogative, Katrina and her leggy 
bay conceded their plainness with grace 
and humor. Concession would have made 
it to the races this month. 

Lewandowski telephoned Hayward 
at 5 o'clock on a Sunday morning; her 
alarm bells were already ringing. “Steve 
was trying not to cry,” she says. “I 
knew right then that Concession 
was dead.”’ The cause of the fire is 
an uneasy mystery, though a sprin- 
kler system had been disconnected 
in the cold. About all Lewan- 
dowski could tell her was, “There’s 
been a fire at the barn. There'll be 
some papers to sign.” He recalls 
with admiration, “She asked how I 
was doing. Katrina’s smart, realis- 
tic. She understands the track.” 

Once, she and Johnny Campo 
Jr. were the only juveniles tolerat- 
ed on the grounds at Belmont, 
where in the late ‘60s her mother 
was the sole female groom. Sud- 
denly widowed, Cornelia Hayward 
elected this hard and unfamiliar 
work out of a vague affection for 








Hayward did not purchase her for | 





Concession, one of 45 who 


hood in Saratoga Springs. But mostly it 
was a way of keeping Katrina with her all 
the time: they rose together at 4 and went 
off to brush the horses. 

“TI had to behave,” Katrina remem- 
bers the preschool years ruefully, “or I 
would be stuck in a feed bucket on the 
wall.” It was all right to make mud pies in 


Hayward with Better Queen at home 


that wonderful shedrow gunk. “But if a 
horse broke loose, I was to run into the 
tack room as fast as I could go.” While 
Katrina encountered only kindness on the 
backstretch, her mother was relieved 
nonetheless when they made their way to 
a small Long Island farm, where Cornelia 
eventually ascended to broodmare man- 
ager. “I handled the mares, Katrina the 
foals. She’s a natural with horses, firm but 
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kind. They seem to know what she 
wants.” Unlike the young horsewomen of 
the old B movies, Katrina observed too 
much reality to put great stake in roman- 
tic illusions. “We've buried mares and ba- 
bies,” her mother says. “At best she'd 
have to take care of the babies and then 
see them leave. A filly ran into a fence 
once and broke her neck. It gets to you, 
but you can’t let it.” 

Better Queen, an aging producer no 
longer wanted by her former owners, took 
up residence in the lean-to behind the 
Hayward place about the time Katrina 
was contemplating a more formal busi- 
ness education at the College of New Ro- 
chelle. As long as she was at school, it 
made special sense to sell the foals that 
Better Queen dropped with increasing dif- 
ficulty. Now and then a beguiling new- 
born (once a bent-eared colt) enchanted 
her. But Katrina held out until graduation 
and the arrival in the toughest birth yet of 
the filly she would enlist as her own. Con- 
cession had “a pretty face,” as Cornelia 
said, and an endearing disposition. “If you 
scolded her for something, she’d put her 
head against your arm.” Katrina was 
more taken with her proportions. Conces- 
sion was square to the ground. She showed 
business promise. 

“It's a business; the Campos and the 
syndicators are right about that,” said this 
daughter of the track who never learned 
to ride, who broke Concession by lying 
across the horse’s back. “If a business 
doesn’t make money, there’s no use. If a 
foal’s crooked-legged, you get rid of it at 
the best price you can. Still, I don’t know. 
When you find yourself working two jobs 
for a filly that has one chance in a million, 
you realize it’s not only a business. It’s like 
when you see a shed-raised horse, and he 
looks terrible, and you fix him up, and he 
looks great. That’s what it is. To be able to 
say you did that. To want everything to be 
good for a horse, just to want her to do 
well. You can’t explain that. You can’t 
describe a pain unless you have it.” 

Daggett, the trainer who lost the other 
eight, went in person to Virginia to 
tell Mrs. Jane Kramer that Easy 
Choice had perished. “He was very 
special,” Daggett says. Despite 
rickety knees, “nearly every time | 
he ran, he picked up some kind of 
check.” A horse here, a horse 
there, Daggett has started anew. 
Better Queen is 21 and lost her last 
foal in a hurricane, but the Hay- 
wards will try again too. Sire Char- 
lie Coast is no longer dispensing 
his $1,500 favors in the neighbor- 
hood. “He’s faded,”” Katrina says. 
“T can’t find him.” (At his last 
sighting, he was charming the 
dams of Venezuela.) But Rosin the 
Bow is warming up. “It’s the little 
people that make the track,” Ka- 
trina says. They're a last conces- 

















horses, picked up during her girl- Wanting “everything to be good for a horse.” 





sion to romance. —®8y Tom Callahan 
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“The King of the Cow- 
boys” and “the Queen of the 
West” are back in front of the 
cameras, 42 years after their 
first western together. Each 
Saturday as hosts of Happy 
Trails Theater on the Nash- 


ville Network, Roy Rogers and 
Dale Evans, both 73, introduce 
one of the oaters they made 
from 1938 to 1948, and offer 
anecdotes about the movie and 
the people in it with them. The 
26 films selected for this season 





Pasture-ized: Roy and Dale 


include the king’s and queen’s 
personal favorites. Roy's is Un- 
der Western Stars (1938), his 
first starring role, while Dale 
likes My Pal Trigger (1946) be- 
cause it features her husband's 
famous horse, which died in 
1965 at age 30 (that’s 80 years 
in human span). Though they 
will return next season for an- 
other 26 cable shows, the Ro- 
gerses insist they are otherwise 
still out to pasture. Says Roy 
“I've been in show business for 
about 55 years and that’s long 
enough to be anyplace.” 


Jordan’s King Hussein had 
hoped to become the architect 
of a successful Middle East 
peace agreement involving Is- 
rael and the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization as well as his 
own kingdom. But the Hash- 
emite monarch has seen his 
plans crumble in the face of 
P.L.O. intransigence. Happily 
Hussein’s designs are doing 
better at the royal palace in 
Amman. The King, 50, and 
Queen Noor, 34, the former Lisa 
Halaby of Washington, recent- 














Amen: Composers Jackson and Richie, right, with other Worlders Dionne Warwick, Wonder and Jones 


ly welcomed a fourth child into 
their fold when Princess Ralyah 
al Hussein, or Banner of Hus- 
sein, joined the Princes Ham- 
zah, 5, and Hashem, 4, and 
Princess Iman, 2. The queen, 
who earned her architecture 
degree at Princeton ('74), ob- 
serves: “Our planning may 
leave something to be desired, 
but our designs, thank God, 
have been flawless.” And very 
cute 


& 
Winners of Oscars, Em- 
mys, Tonys and the other 
awards that show business 


showers on itself traditionally 
thank everyone from their 
agents to their analysts for 
making it all possible. But how 
many of them thank God? Lit- 
erally? Michael Jackson did at 
the 28th Grammy Awards 
when We Are the World, the 
anthem that raised $50 million 








for African relief, won four lit- 
tle golden gramophones (for 
song of the year, record of the 
year, pop group performance 
and short music video). In- 
deed, after the presentation 
many involved in the all-star 
record acknowledged that they 
had felt the hand of the Al- 
mighty. “God guided the proj- 
ect the whole time,” said Pro- 
ducer Quincy Jones. “We were 
just there as instruments.” 
Added Stevie Wonder: “It's a 
people’s record, a sign that the 
world is coming back to what 
God intended.” Lionel Richie, 
co-composer with Jackson, 
concluded, “We wrote it to 
save lives, not for an award.” 


Following Reagan-Gorba- 
chev at Geneva comes another 
US.-Soviet confrontation at 
the summit. This time, though, 
the summit sits at somewhere 


Royal design: Noor in first portrait with her four children 
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under 20 feet and the summit- 
eers are the world’s three best 


| pole vaulters, Billy Olson, 27, 


and Joe Dial, 23, of the U.S., and 
the U.S.S.R.’s overarching Ser- 
gei Bubka, 22. Since the start of 
the year, the three have bet- 
tered one another’s indoor rec- 


| ords six times, and during the 


past fortnight they have gone 
height to height in U.S. indoor 
track-and-field meets from 
New York to California and 


| back again. The visiting Bubka 





Up, up and away: Super Bubka 


emerged on top, winning three 
of the five meets and twice set- 
ting new records, the last at 19 
ft. 6% in. Despite earlier cross- 
country tensions among the 
three, Bubka observed diplo- 
matically at the finale, “Our 
competition is friendly compe- 
tition. They will make further 
success.” — By Spencer Davidson 
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A Stroll on the Wilde Side 


novel. The formality of James Ivory’s style 
suits this spirit admirably, counterpoint- 
ing and controlling the theatrical over- 





| A ROOM WITH A VIEW Directed by James Ivory 
Screenplay by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 


candalous! Miss Honeychurch 

likes to play Beethoven on the 
pianoforte. This is not a composer 
with whom respectable young Ed- 
wardian women are supposed to be- 
come emotionally involved. And in- 
deed, playing him makes her feel 
“peevish,” or perhaps guilty at al- 
lowing this expression of her pas- 
sionate inner nature to burst out. 

Still more scandalous! Young 
George Emerson, alsoa resident of the 
Pensione Bertolini in Florence, steals 
a kiss from her when they are out on 
an innocent picnic. And then does it 
again after a game of lawn tennis 





the climate is supposed to dampen 
such ardor. And what about Cecil 





when they are backin England,where Smith chaperoning Bonham Carter in View 


— | playing he encourages among his players. 
Maggie Smith as Lucy’s dithering chaper- 
one is marvelous, and so is Denholm El- 

liott, blustering common sense as 

George's father. Daniel Day Lewis 

as the well-named Vyse is terminally 

repressed, and Helena Bonham Car- 
ter establishes herself here (and in 
the recent Lady Jane) as one of the 
screen’s most intriguing newcomers. 

No one plays adolescent petulance 

better just now; no one better under- 

stands the budding young lady’s se- 
cret of being charming in spite of 
herself. Only Julian Sands as George 
has trouble getting things right. In 
him, inarticulate introspection often 
comes off as hunkish narcissism. 

A small matter, though. A Room 
with a View seems to suit the emo- 
tional range (and the budgets) avail- 








Two cheers for irrelevant delight. 


able to the Ivory-Jhabvala team bet- 
ter than its recent forays into the 


Vyse, George? He may be a silly prig, but 
Lucy Honeychurch is now engaged to him. 
Have you forgotten the gentleman’s code? 
E.M. Forster’s A Room with a View is 
like A Passage to India in miniature. But in 





in Miss Quested by her visit to an exotic 
land results in major melodrama. Lucy’s 
milder—and curable—case of the same } 
malaise creates only a delightful Wildean 
farce. At least that’s all it does in this mov- 


works of Henry James did. There is a 
lankishness about this picture that is 
both disarming and insinuating. Two 
cheers, at least, for permitting the past 
to appear not as a stern lesson but as a 








his later novel, the sexual hysteria loosed | ie version of Forster's minor and diverting | delicious irrelevance. —By Richard Schickel 


If you want to 


QUIT 


for good... 
Your doctor can help 


4 out of 5 people fail 

Fifty-six million Americans are smokers, and the majority of them want to quit. Thirty 
million Americans have tried. ..and failed. In fact, 4 out of 5 smokers who try to quit fail 
even short-term, and many of those who succeed short-term eventually return to 
smoking. 





Why is it so difficult to quit smoking. . .for good? 

There are three factors—social, psychological, and physica/—that work together to con- 
ltinually reinforce the smoking habit. Social factors include the need to feel part of a peer 
group of smokers. Psychological factors include smoking cigarettes in stressful situa- 
tions. These two factors must be addressed for smoking cessation to be successful 
However, nicotine dependence is a third, often unrecognized factor that can undermine a 
smoker's willpower during attempts to quit 








Nicotine dependence is a powerful reinforcer of the smoking habit 

The average smoker gels more than 120,000 “nicotine jolts” in a year, as nicotine travels 
lo the brain within 7 seconds of a putt from a cigarette. Recent studies confirm that 
many smokers develop a physical dependence on the nicotine derived from smoking 
cigarettes. Because the body becomes accustomed to the effects of nicotine, smokers 
trying to quil often experience withdrawal symptoms. These include craving for tobacco 
irritability, anxiety, difficulty concentrating. restlessness, headache, drowsiness, and gas: 
lrointestinal disturbances. 


How your doctor can help 
Treatment programs are now available to help smokers who genuinely want to quit. Your 
doctor can advise you On ways to overcome the physical symptoms of smoking with 
drawal while dealing with your social and psychological motivations for smoking, 











How a program can help... 

If you sincerely want to quil and are determined to succeed, you have to contront all 
three factors of the smoking habit. You shouldn't expect to overcome your problem by 
Gealing with only one factor. Your doctor can help you with all three factors by providing 
you with medication to overcome nicotine withdrawal, materials that address the social 
and psychological aspects of smoking, and valuable counseling and follow-up. Your 
doctor will determine whal treatment is right for you 





Your doctor is the key. 
Merrell Dow has conducted research in the field of smoking cessation and is providing 
support to health professionals to increase their effectiveness in helping patients who 
really want to quit for good achieve smoking cessation 

If you want to quit smoking, your chances are now better than ever before. See your 
doctor Follow your doctor's advice. Once you start a quitting program, check back with 
your doctor to keep him or her informed of your progress. Patients who follow a pro 
gram tor 3 months are much more successful than those who follow one for shorter 
penods of time. 
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Soltner with appetizers and desserts in the garden dining of Lutéce 


America’s Best French Restaurant 
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“When André was ten, I was ill for 
three weeks. He did all of the cooking for 
his father, his brother and himself. Even 
pastries. I had never noticed that he was in 
the kitchen often, or that he watched or 
asked me questions and I never tried to 
teach him. But suddenly, he simply began 


to cook Il est encore mon_ petit 
gargon.” 
—Mimi Soltner, 78, in Guebwiller, 
Alsace 


rs. Soltner’s little boy André is still 
cooking, and how! Now 53, he has 
spent almost half of his life in the kitchen 
of Lutéce, the luxury town-house restau- 
rant on Manhattan’s East Side that this 
year is celebrating its 25th birthday, The 
chef since Lutéce opened on Feb. 16, 1961, 
and the sole proprietor since 1972, Soltner 
has cooked his way to culinary glory. De- 
spite a $100-a-person average check for 
dinner. and a $50 counterpart at lunch, 
reservations for one of the 29 tables must 
be made one month in advance to the day. 
By 9:30 each morning all tables are 
booked for the corresponding date four 
weeks away. An average of 1,500 requests 
for seats are refused daily. Soltner’s skill 
in preparing the mix of French dishes 
Lutéce is known for has won him every 
major award accorded to chefs in his na- 
tive France, as well as top ratings from 
virtually every food critic and restaurant 
guidebook in the U.S. 
Despite such accolades, and the atten- 
dant financial success, Soltner remains 








Lutece celebrates a birthday: 25 years and still counting 


modest and has a tendency to run scared. 
“I worry most about the high prices we 
have to charge because our costs keep go- 
ing up. Even rich people have a breaking 
point. I tell my staff to be very, very care- 
ful with customers. Today we are on top, 
but tomorrow who knows?” 

Because he worries, Soltner almost 
never leaves his kitchen for publicity per- 
formances, whether to pick up an award 
or do demonstration cook- 
ing. He appreciates the ef- 
forts of French superstars 
like Paul Bocuse because he 
thinks they have given chefs 
a better place in society, but 
he is uneasy if he cannot 
oversee the kitchen and 
walk through his dining 
room to help guests order. 
When he has to trim costs, 
though, he usually does it in 
the dining room, choosing 
very simple flower arrange- 
ments (two or three roses in 
bud vases at most tables) 
and even allowing woebe- 
gone potted palms to remain 
in the garden dining room. 

It is such economies that give Lutéce 
with its four dining rooms the air of a sim- 
ple country bistro—an aura that appeals 
to some, but not to others. The most 
décor-conscious shun it, but it attracts 
many celebrities such as Jack Lemmon, 
Woody Allen and Bill Blass. Says Blass: “I 


| love it because it has great food and be- 





Simone Soltner 
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cause it is a bistro. I like to stop at the 
kitchen window and talk to André about 
what we will eat. I also like not having to 
jump up and embrace someone every oth- 
er minute, and I like seeing the mix of 
plain and fancy people.” 

That mix is something André and his 
wife Simone cherish as well, and they try 
to seat newcomers near celebrities when 
possible. Soltner also takes pride in re- 
membering what he served to each guest 
on each visit. “I have one couple who has 
come for dinner every Monday night for 
18 or 20 years,” he says. “They never look 
ata menu, and I never give them the same 
thing twice. Others like familiar dishes 
and order them in advance. I try to please 
them and often serve dishes like chou- 
croute [Alsace’s national dish of sauer- 
kraut, sausages and assorted cuts of pork] 
or my original veal with kidneys as a daily 
special. I like to try new combinations, 
not that anything is really original. Every 
‘invention’ in the nouvelle cuisine can be 
found in some form in old cookbooks. 
And I know one thing. No matter what 
they say about wanting light food and lik- 
ing new dishes, guests love the old tastes. 
When I make a blanquette, or marinated 
venison or any kind of stew, guests grab 
my hand in the dining room and practi- 
cally get tears in their eyes. “That was real 
food,’ they say.” 

This was hardly the tone and style of 
the Lutéce unveiled by André Surmain, 
the original owner and creator 25 years 
ago. It was then the city’s most lavishly 
decorated and expensive restaurant, with 
a price-fixed lunch at $6.50 and a la carte 
main courses at $8.25 that evoked gasps 
from customers. Nor was its success in- 
stantaneous. In a review written one 
month after Lutéce opened, Craig Clai- 
borne, then the restaurant critic for the 
New York Times, allowed 
that two dishes—foie gras 
baked in a brioche loaf and 
roast veal stuffed with truf- 
fled kidneys—were superb, 
but, he summarized, “the 
food at Luteéce could not be 
called great cuisine.” 

Now the owner of the 
well-established Le Relais a 
Mougins in the south of 
France, and a clone of the 
same name newly opened 
this winter in Palm Beach, 
Fla., Surmain, 65, recalls 
early triumphs and failures: 
“T wanted not a restaurant, 
but the restaurant. And to 
become famous, it had to 
have a short name without the word res- 
taurant in it,” he says, explaining that he 
finally chose Lutéce from the ancient 
name for Paris, Lutetia. When he was 
making his plans he heard of Soltner, then 
the chef at Chez Hansi, an Alsatian bras- 
serie in Paris. Surmain went over, tasted 
Soltner’s food and offered him a job with 
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the promise of a partnership if they suc- 
ceeded. “It sounded like a crazy idea, but I 
thought that at least I'd learn English,” 
says Soltner. “We were a good team, the 
two Andrés,” Surmain recalls 

If Lutéce has changed in 25 years, so 
have conditions of running a restaurant 
It may be easier in some ways to please 
customers, but in others it is more diffi- 
cult. For one thing, Soltner feels, Ameri- 
cans have become more sophisticated and 
know about food and products, and he 
finds that rewarding. Yet a surprisingly 
large number of specialties remain from 
the original menu, among them the 
creamed pea soup, creme Saint-Germain, 
the mignonettes of beef in puff pastry, the 
salmon in crust, and snails in tiny 
terrines with shallot and garlic but- 
ter. Recently Soltner worked out a 
new and delectable variation on 
those snails, combining them with 
the traditional herb butter and Ries- 
ling wine and baking them inside 
crusty brioches 

“We also get much better prod- 
ucts now. Even eight years ago, we 
had trouble finding fresh chervil and 
I doubt there was a pound of girolles 
in the country. Now I get all the 
fresh herbs and wild mushrooms, as 
well as venison from New Zealand, 
fish from France, foie gras and natu- 
rally raised chickens from the Cats- 
| kills.” And Soltner works with a 
better staff, which includes an in- 
creasing number of native recruits. 
“Tt used to be that no Americans 
wanted to work in kitchens,” he 
says. “Now we have many, along 
with French, of course, and several 
Dominicans. Young people think 
being a chef is a glamorous job, and 
that helps, as long as they are not 
afraid to work.” 

Diligent work and pride in the 
results are in Soltner’s genes. His 
maternal grandfather was a re- 
nowned pastry chef in Alsace, where 
many main courses, as well as des- 
serts, are baked in crusts. When 
André was 15, he signed on to a 
three-year apprenticeship with the 











Lutéce opened, there were several great 
French restaurants in New York, includ- 
ing Le Pavillon, Chambord and Café 


| Chauveron, but today the pressure is to 


get publicity that will attract a fickle, res- 
taurant-hopping audience. Last year’s 
beef Wellington has about as much appeal 
to a food journalist as last year’s A-line 
dress has to a fashion editor, and so chefs, 
like couturiers, now have to come up with 
a new line every year. 

Soltner feels that he has a secret 
weapon in the dining-room war, and he 
points to his chef de cuisine of ten years, 
Christian Bertrand, and his sous chefs, 
George Troisgros, of the famed Roanne 


T 





restaurant family; Joel Benjamin, whose | 


Soltner, rear, guides Sous Chef Benjamin as lunch cooks 





chef of the Hotel du Pare in Mul- 
house, near his native town of 
Thann. He learned to perform in every 
station of the kitchen. “As soon as my fa- 
ther signed the papers, the old chef looked 
at me and said, ‘Now you belong to me,’ 
and he wasn’t kidding. But he was a good 
chef and a good man. We began assisting, 
three months at a time, at the grill, with 
the saucier, the garde-manger [where cold 
appetizers, salads and cold, unbaked des- 
serts are prepared] and in the pastry 
kitchen.” Through it all, Soltner remem- 
bered things he had absorbed in his moth- 
er’s kitchen. “She is a wonderful cook, 
and I still use many of her special touch- 
es,” he observes, explaining her trick of 
frying uncooked fresh noodles until crisp 
and then putting them on top of boiled 
noodles for textural contrast 

Other than costs, Soltner considers 
competition his “biggest problem.” When 











One eye on the sauce, the other on the chickens. 


father Roger is a captain at Lutéce; and 
Bill Peet, a graduate of the Culinary Insti- 
tute of America in Hyde Park, N.Y. “We 
know how to cook everything. Few chefs 
in boutique restaurants do,” he said, refer- 
ring to small restaurants with limited 
menus that do a narrow, trendy cooking 
like that dubbed “new American.” 

Most at home in his kitchen, Soltner 
starts work between 8 and 9 in the morn- 
ing, checking on the ingredients delivered 
by suppliers. “It is pointless for me to go 
to market. Everything is too far apart in 
New York and, anyway, I would be a 
small purchaser, and so not get first 
choice. But my wholesalers are important 
purchasers and I am important to them, 
so I get the best of the best. If not, I call 
them fast—like this,” he said, phoning his 
fish wholesaler of 25 years to complain 





about a batch of less than fresh scallops. 

Soltner is a demanding chef, but he 

takes good care of his employees, paying 
top wages and taking an interest in them. 
Though competitors try to woo them 
away, Lutéce has practically no turnover. 
Still there are intermittent problems and 
complaints from both customers and crit- 
ics. “Critics aren’t always wrong,” Soltner 
says, adding quickly, “but they aren’t al- 
ways right either. The staff feels pressure 
from our reputation, with some customers 
coming to prove we do not deserve it. At 
times, the traffic is a little too heavy and, 
of course, when we get a good review it 
can go to a captain's head.” 

Even the most dedicated chef who has 
fun in his kitchen needs some rec- 
reation and for André Soltner that 
means skiing. When Saturday din- 
ner ends, he and Simone, who wel- 
comes guests and monitors the 
Lutéce dining room, drive 2% hours 
to their home at Hunter Mountain, 
north of New York City. Simone is 
content to tend to her plants, and he 
skis. “I have a weekend dog too,” he 
says. “He is a Labrador retriever 
and belongs to an American family 
all week, but on Sunday he comes to 
see me. If I am not there, he comes 
to the ski area and runs up the 
mountain to find me. That's because 
I cook French soup for him. Sammy 
knows good French cooking when 


he tastes it.” 
W ould Soltner ever want to do 
anything else? “What would I 

do if I sold Lutéce?” he asks almost 
rhetorically. “I would love to have a 
little Alsatian restaurant where I do 
the cooking of my childhood, but real- 
ly it would be silly. If I am going to 
have a restaurant, it might as well be 
Lutéce. But maybe someday I would 
love to work with young people.” 

What Simone would do is clear 
“T would go to theater and eat in res- 
taurants and fix up my house. I 
would live,” she says. Neither she 
nor her husband nor any member of 
the Lutéce staff has ever had a meal 
in the restaurant’s dining room. 
“Our families come, but it is not 
right for us to wait on each other,” André 
and his captains agree 

For vacations during August, Soltner 
may do cooking demonstrations on a cruise 
ship, taking his wife and mother along, or 
they visit Alsace and Simone’s native Nor- 
mandy. There she catches up on what she 
calls “real” apple cider and dishes her sis- 
ter-in-law prepares with rabbit and lamb. 
Do the Soltners ever argue about the rela- 
tive superiority of their regional kitchens? 
“That was settled long ago. We decided that 
the best food is Alsatian,” says the husband. 
Soltner is “bien attaché,” say relatives, well 
attached to family, food, and language. “He 
has never lost this sense of his roots,” broth- 
er-in-law Pierre notes. 

“André has never changed, you see,” 
his mother says. “He is still simply a boy 
of Alsace.” —By Mimi Sheraton | 
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Bringing a Third Force to Bear 


I: her history Nicaragua: Revolution in the Family, Shirley 
Christian tells of a meeting eight months before the fall of 
President Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua. Two of President 
Carter's top Latin American advisers urged that Somoza be 
forced out quickly to permit creation of a new, moderate govern- 
ment before the Sandinistas could pick up the pieces. Other ad- 
visers were opposed, including Robert Pastor of the National Se- 
curity Council. He recalls, “Pete [Viron Vaky] felt we could and 
should force out Somoza in the fall of °78, and I felt that we 
couldn’t and shouldn’t. . . I felt that Carter should not overthrow 
a government. I felt we were in the business too long and it was 
time to get out of that business.” 

To the chagrin of ex—Presidents-for-Life Baby Doc Duvalier 
and Ferdinand Marcos, the U.S. is back in the business. And 
judging from the favorable reaction of liberals and conservatives 
alike to the American role in Haiti and the Philippines, that 
business—intervention—has once again become respectable. 

The first element of the new interventionism was proclaimed 
in President Reagan’s 1985 
State of the Union address, and 
has become known as the Rea- 
gan Doctrine. The President 
pledged American support to 
“those who are risking their 
lives on every continent from 
Afghanistan to Nicaragua to 
defy Soviet-supported aggres- 
sion and secure rights which 
have been ours from birth.” 

The Reagan Doctrine 
makes strategic sense, since it is 
a relatively risk-free way for the 
US. to challenge the newest, 
most vulnerable Soviet imperial 
acquisitions. And it makes 
ideological sense because it puts policy at the service of the 
native American passion for freedom. 

Americans are inclined to support “freedom fighters,” but 
the Reagan Doctrine addresses only one kind: those fighting 
“Soviet-supported aggression.” In practice this has meant anti- 
Communist guerrillas in four countries (Afghanistan, Angola, 
Cambodia and Nicaragua), all of whom the Administration is 
now assisting either overtly or covertly. 

But what of the countries where people are struggling to “se- 
cure rights which have been ours from birth,” but where the tyr- 
anny is not of Soviet issue? To be consistent and credible, the 
Reagan Doctrine needs a companion, an idea of how the U.S. in- 
tends to advance democracy in a non-Communist setting. The 
success of U.S. policy in helping the transition to democracy in 
the Philippines suggests an answer: a doctrine of the third force. 

The idea is simple. In friendly countries ruled by dictators, 
America should use its influence to support a “third force,” a 
democratic alternative to a pro-American despot on the one 
hand and Communist insurgents on the other. A third-force 
strategy means not settling for the lesser of two evils, but trying 
to help build and support a middle, democratic, third way. 

This doctrine too makes strategic sense because democracies 
are the most reliable allies of the West. And likely to remain so. 
Despots like Marcos are the best recruiters for Communist insur- 
gencies. And it makes ideological sense because, however senti- 
mental it may appear to self-styled realists, Americans care 
about democracy, and not just within their shores. 

Fine, say the realists. But what about the disaster of previous 
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a third force to power? What about Iran and Nicaragua? 

It is true that merely undermining a friendly autocrat is not 
enough. There must be an alternative. Which suggests that any 
third-force strategy be undertaken only where the third force 
really is a force and where it is truly “third.” 

In Iran there simply was no democratic center. Shahpur 
Bakhtiar’s reign makes Kerensky’s look enduring. The choice in 
Iran really was between the Shah and the deluge. 

In Nicaragua the situation was more complicated. There 
was a center, one worthy of American support. But in the late 
stages of the revolution, the center allied itself fatally with the 
Sandinistas. The result was a melancholy repetition of history: 
once in power, the Marxist-Leninist Sandinistas, armed with su- 
perior discipline and unencumbered by bourgeois morality, 
crushed their centrist allies and hijacked the revolution. 

In the Philippines, by contrast, the center, led and unified by 

the extraordinary Corazon Aquino, retained its independence. It 
set itself uncompromisingly between Marcos and the Commu- 
nists. No popular front. No 
united opposition. No junior 
E partnership with the men with 
the guns. A third force. 
: For a transition to democ- 
: racy, the material conditions, as 
the Marxists say, must be there. 
They cannot be merely imag- 
ined or created ex nihilo by an 
outside power. Except, of 
course, if a country is under full 
occupation, as was Japan under 
MacArthur. But the U.S. to- 
day—a mere superpower, not a 
total power—must work with 
what exists on the ground. 

Thus there are unavoidable 
constraints on a third-force doctrine. There is no great enthusi- 
asm, even among liberals, for bringing the blessings of multipar- 
ty democracy to, say, the Muslim world or sub-Saharan Africa 
(or for making such political arrangements a condition of Amer- 
ican friendship). The reason is clear: we recognize that there are 
political cultures so alien to democratic traditions that attempts 
to build them on sand, or worse, on the ruins of an imperfect but 
functioning autocratic alternative, are bound to be futile and 
dangerous. 

That is a caution, but not a prescription for quiescence. 
Chile, for example, a country with a century-old tradition of de- 
mocracy, is home now to a classic third force. Last year a range 
of political parties representing 80% of the electorate and 
brought together by the church signed a “national accord” call- 
ing for a return to democracy. The State Department quickly 
moved to support what is undoubtedly the most prom ising third 
force this side of Manila. 

The right material conditions are necessary for the success of 
a third-force strategy. But not sufficient. Success requires also 
American will: an America willing to restrain its legalistic scru- 
pulousness about the inviolability of sovereignty, an America 
confident enough of its purpose to return, once again, to the busi- 
ness of intervention. In short, America in the Philippines. 

The Reagan Doctrine has a companion, the third-force 
strategy. Together they amount to a broad and consistent Amer- 
ican commitment to freedom in both the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds. To a willingness, eleven years after Saigon, 
once again to bear, if not any burden, then many burdens for the 
success of liberty. —By Charles Krauthammer 
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1986 MercurySable. 
You’ve reshaped your thinking. 
Obviously, so have we. 


The new Mercury Sable 
is truly a sweeping automotive 
advance. One that shows we've 
kept up with the times as much as 


you have. 

You see it in Sable’s wind-slip- 
pery shape that moves through the 
air more efficiently than any other 
domestic four-door sedan. 

You see it in Sable's dramatic 
new “laser” lightbar extending 


between the flush-mounted aero- 
dynamic headlamps. 

Sable has front-wheel drive, of 
course. And a 3.0-liter V-6 that's 
new right down to the dipstick. 

Inside, everyone will think of 
Sable as a driver's car. Except the 
passengers. Controls are posi- 
tioned right where your hands and 
feet would like them to be. Back- 
lighted instruments tell you just 


a 


Buckle up—together we can save lives 


about everything you ever wanted 
ioe tne) m-lee 0) e-Re-le-eeueliese 

Perhaps most important of all, 
Sable is a Mercury. And Mercury's 
commitment to quality isn't just 
something written on paper. It's 
built into the car. 

You're ready for a car that suits 
today and you, beautifully. And the 
car you're ready for is ready for you. 
The 1986 Mercury Sable. 


For more information, call toll-free 1-800-822-9292 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION >) 


@ MERCURY. The shape you want to be in. 





Club, 3 oz. cranberry juice, 3 oz. grapefruit jui 
where in the U.S., call 1-800-238-4373. \ 





